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New chiefs 

PRESIDENT Hoard Mu- 
barak met yesterday with 
Maj. Geo. Ahmed Ali Fad-' 
el, whom he appointed as 
head of the Suez Canal Au- 
thority, replacing Fjqpit 
Adel, 72, .who held the post 
for the past 15 years. Be- 
fore his appointment, Fader 
58, was commander of the 
Egyptian navy. He is a vet- 
eran of the 1973 October 
War, and h*s been decorat- 
ed for heroism and bravery 
Mubarak also met with 
Maj. Gen. Ahmed Saber Se- 
lim, whom he named the 
new naval commander. 
Bora in 1941, Selim also 


took part in Egypt’s wans 
against Israel and was bott- 
omed for his outstanding 
performance. Maj. Gen. 
Fouad Sberin El-Qadi re- 
places Selim as navy rfrief- 
of-staff. 


Blood racism 

AN ISRAELI blood bank 
has been secretly destroying 
donations from Jews of 
Ethiopian origin for fear 
that the samples are in- 
fected with foe HIV vims, 
foe daily Maariv reported 
yesterday. The donors were 
not informed of foe practice 
in order not to offend them. 

Defending foe action, foe 
director -of foe Magen Da- 
vid Adorn blood bank stated 
that foe incidence of HIV 
infection «nnn^ Ethio pians 
was SO times higher than 
foe national average. The 
bank, he added, did not 
have foe technology to 
guarantee that blood donar 
tions are not infected with 
the virus. However, because 
he did not want to deprive 
donors of the money earned 
through selling blood, he 
kept foe practice secret 

But, Adisso Massala, a 
leading figure in foe Ethi- 
opian community, de- 
nounced tile reasons given 
as ridiculous, asserting tint 
every Ethiopian immigrant 
was tested for AIDS before 
entering Israel This, he 
*„saJd, was another example 
' of -Israeli racism;, against- 
poor innrrigranis. 


Egypt win 

TOP soccer scorer Ahmed 


El-Kass gave Egypt a 1-0 
win over South Africa in 


their last group A match 
and a quarter-final place is 
the African Nations Cup. 

South Africa, the hosts, 
lead the group and play the 
runner-op in group B — ei- 
ther Algeria or. Zambia — 
in the quarter-finals on Sat- 
urday ' in - Johannesburg. 
Egypt, in second position, 
play the top team in group 
B — again either Algeria pr 
Zambia — ■ in Bloemfontein 
in Saturday's other quarter- 
final 

El-Kass scored , twice in 
Egypt's opening win over 
Angola and beads foe scor- 
ing chart with three goals. 

(seep. 15) 


Actress dies 

VETERAN actress Fatma 
Rushdi, 88, known as the. 
Sarah Bernhardt of the East, 
died on Tuesday following 
a heart attack in her downr 
town fiat She was one of 
Egypt's best stage and film 
actresses, taking her first 
> bow at the age often. Rush- 
di’s heyday -was between 
the '30s ami ’ 50s. Sue 
staned in many in- 
cluding Al-Adma . (De- 
tearrinaticna^ wdndi ushered 
in realism- b= Egyptian cin- 
ema. She 
also played 
leading 
roles in 


i 


pmmsmMt 


of Tosco, 
Julius Cae- 
sar, Hamlet 

and La 
Dame aux 
Cornelias. 
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On to final status 


A Palestinian state in 18 months? Yasser Arafat may be a little too optimistic, writes Mona Anis from Gaza 


- Yasser Arafat, after emerging victorious in 
landmark setf-rule elections, was expected to 
urge Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres at 
a historic meeting last night for an early start . 
of negotiations that could lead to the es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian state; The meet- 
ing, at the £rez crossing separ at ing foe Gaza 
Strip foom lsrael, was the font between the 
two leaders some Saturday’s elections in 
which ' Arafat was overwhelmingly elected 
president, with more than 88 per cent of the 
vote, while Fatah-linked candidates took 75 
per can of thecoundl’s 88 seats. 

Whenever Yasser Arafat and an Israeli 
prime minis ter meet, the parochial realities 
of Arafat's rale become apparent. His meet- 
ing- wifo Shimon Peres yesterday was no ex- 
ception. 

Congratulations by Peres on Arafat’s elec- 
tion as nils of the executive authority — a 
tide tailored 'especially to avoid rwllmg him 
president — aside, they discussed foe release 
of Palestinian prisoners — a matter of em- . 
banassment for Ara&t because of Israeli de- 
lays — : and the completion of a Hebron by- 
pass road that would allow the Israeli army 


to pullout from Hebron by the end of March. 


Peres appeared more, interested, however, 
in the removal from foe PLO’s charter of 
clauses suggesting that the state of Israel 
should be replaced by a democratic state 
open to JewSi Muslims and Christians. 

Arafat told a group of Egyptian journalists 
on Tuesday that “the Palestinian state can be 
established within a year or a year-aod-a-half 
at die latest.” He also said negotiations wifo 
Israel on die " final status” of the Palestinian 
territories “will begin very soon,” although 
they are not scheduled to open before May. 

“There are contac ts with the Israelis to es- 
tablish an agenda -which will include the 
question of Jerusalem, refugees, Jewish set- 
tlements and borders,” Arafat said. 

But Peres insists that the final-status talks 
will begin only once the PLQ removes claus- 
es in its charter that suggest that the ex- 
istence of Israel should be brought to an end. 
“The Palestinian Authority must cancel this 
charter without wavering as it has pledged to 
do in the autonomy agreements signed wifo 
Israel in September,” Peres said Tuesday. . . 


In the September pact Arafat promised to 
amend the PLO charter within two months 
of the inaugural session of the new Pal- 
estinian legislative council, expected to be 
held in late February. To cancel the of- 
fending clauses, Arafat must call a meeting 
of the Palestine National Council (PNC), the 
PLO’s p artj ament-in-exile . A two-thirds ma- 
jority of foe 630-member PNC is required to 
amend the dorter. Israel on Saturday author- 
ised all members of foe PNC to return to the 
Palestinian territories for the meeting. 

Peres threatened on Tuesday that the peace 
process might come to a hair unless foe of- 
fending articles were removed from foe 
PLO's charter, while Israeli Justice Minister 
David Lib’i warned of “serious con- 
sequences” to the peace process. 

*Tt is not in the interest of foe Israelis to 
hah the peace process," retorted Gamal Al- 
Sourani, secretary of foe PLO's 18-member 
Executive Committee, in an interview with 
Al Ahram Weekly. “If the Israelis want to 
live in peace, they mus t act as equals and not 
as superiors. The sole purpose of their de- 
mand is to humiliate os. This is too much.” 


Sourani expressed foe belief that “if the 
PNC meets, it is not going to change one 
word of the covenant, which does not call for 
foe destruction of Israel bur rather the libera- 
tion of our homeland. I am sure that when 
foe PNC meets, it will affirm its support for 
the policy of the PLO’s Executive Com- 
mittee in the current stage, which is based on 
. the Palestinian Declaration of Independence 
announced in Algiers in 1988, accepting a 
two-state solution,” he said 
Salim Zaanoun, acting speaker of foe PNC, 
told foe Weekly. “We are considering the 
convening of a' session of foe PNC 20 days 
after the final announcement of the election 
results, that is, after revoting in two polling 
stations where votes have been invalidated 
takes place on 3! January.” But this is going 
to be an ordinary session to initiate the legal 
procedures necessary to approve the mem- 
bership of the 88 members of foe self-rule 
council in the PNC, he said 
“As for abolishing articles in the covenant, 
this requires an emergency meeting dedicat- 
ed solely to this purpose," Zaanoun said “As 
acting speaker, 1 have to get a written request 


from the PLO’s Executive Committee spec- 
ifying the date and foe place for foe re- 
quested emergency meeting. This is what the 
statutes of the PNC stipulate. I know that 
there are articles in the Taba agreement 
which stipulate the amendment of the articles 
clashing wifo the existence of the state of Is- 
rael before 20 March. But I have to get the 
written request of foe PLO’s Executive first 
Only then can I call for the emergency meet- 
ing and form a legal committee to investigate 
foe question of amending foe covenant in ac- 
cordance wifo the statutes of the PNC” 

The debate over foe covenant dramatises 
claims by Arafat’s opponents that the agenda 
currently being followed is less Palestinian 
than Israeli. Arafat’s supporters, meanwhile, 
take refuge in rhetoric addressing what is 
and is not possible given the balance of pow- 
er. Caught between the two are more than a 
million voters, in the West Bank and Gaza, 
the vast majority of whom turned out to vote 
on Saturday, believing that their voice is 
needed if the Palestinian struggle is to move 
towards the goal of self-determination rather 
than acquiescence to Israel. 






Heritage of a revolution 


PRESIDENT Hosni Mubarak announced last week that the Geziia building which 
once served as headquarters of foe Revolution Command Council (RCQ, would be 
transformed into a museum of Egypt’s post-1952 political history, reports Nevine 
KhaliL The two-storey, Nile-side building, which was used by King Farouk as a rest- 
house before the revolution, will be handed over to the Ministry of Culture in the next 
few weeks. The ministry will be responsible for renovating foe neglected building and 
turning it into a high-tech, audio-visual museum with multilingual displays telling foe 
story of the 1952 Revolution. 

Beginning with the uprising of the Free Officers Movement, the museum will chron- 
icle foe revolution's turbulent history, confrontations and achievements. It will also 
document the eras of Egypt's presidents. According to Culture Minister Farouk Hosni, 
the museum will display some important possessions of these presidents, along with 
those of RCC members. Rare photographs and documents will be exhibited at the mu- 
seum, which will also include a library of books, research papers and studies, along 
wifo works of art and literature inspired by the revolution. The ministry’s Cultural De- 
velopment Fund is financing foe project ( '1952 as display ", p. 13) 


Security talk on Syrian track 


.r Syria end Israel resumed their 
. peace talks yesterday as US 
Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher appealed to the 
two skies to begin making foe 

- c o m p romises and .deals 
deemed necessary to reach a 
settle m e nt . 

- In an Associated Press inter- 
-view. OnistcplKr saM foe time 

for trade-ofis between Syria 
and' Israel and for foe con- 
sideration of alternative pro- 
posals bad arrived. 

- - Security is a major item on 

agenda, and it is hoped that 
the presence of military of- 

■ ficiafe from Damascus and Je- 

■ lusalem will help facilitate bar- 
gaining" in this area: 'ft is the 

.. first time military experts have 
been included in foe nego- 
tiating teams ■ since foe two 
sides resumed contact in late 
December. ”! look for progress 

- to be made - ”, said Christopher, 
who intends tq join foe .talks 
Tatertocfery. • 


Security arrangements topped the agenda of the 
Syrian-Jsraeli peace talks whiGh resumed yesterday 


Israeli Prime Minister Shim- 
on Peres-told Israeli legislators 
on Tuesday that the new round 
of negotiations at Wye Planta- 
tion in eastern Maryland would 
riot tackle foe central question 
of how much of the Golan 
Heights Israel was willing to 
abandon. “The tim e is not ripe 
yef, he said. Instead, Peres 
said foe US-brokered talks, 
which recessed early this 
month after two three-day 
rounds of discussions, would 
focus on. issues of security 
guarantees fin- both Israel and 
Syria fi>Uqwing an eventual 
Golan pullout, and on foe shar- 
ing of foe plateau's water re- 
sources. 


Israel's goal,, according to 
Foreign Minister Ehud Barak, 
was to ensure tiart ft would not 
be feasible for the Syrians to 


launch surprise attacks across 
the Israeli border. “The ob- 
jectives of security arrange- 
ments are threefold: to make 
surprise attacks cm Israel prac- 
tically impossible; to reduce 
the incentive for a full cam- 
paign against Israel or Syria; 
and to avoid foe deterioration 
of daOy clashes into full con- 
frontation”. be said in a tele- 
vision interview on Tuesday. 

Israel was demanding “de- 
militarisation" zones on each 
side of the future border, Barak 
explained, together with Syrian 
troop reductions in certain ar- 
eas, a satellite alert system pro- 
viding satellite photographs 
“and many ways of ver- 
ification, observation and mon- 
itoring of each other’s be- 
haviour”. 

Barak would have preferred 


to retain a ground presence, 
which in his view, would be 
“the best and simplest way to 
achieve foe land of early warn- 
ing we need”. However, he 
conceded that he “would not 
exclude other ways”. Previous 
talks between Syrian and Israe- 
li militaiy chiefs broke down 
in June over Israeli demands to 
leave an early warning station 
on the Golan. 

The Damascus newspaper 
AI-Baath, mouthpiece of foe 
ruling Baath Party, accused the 
Israeli government yesterday 
of “trying to get round foe fun- 
damental issues by imposing 
preconditions”. 

Israel, foe newspaper said, 
“has started to talk about old 
ideas ag ain, such as the nature 
of peace, raising the level of 
negotiations, the normalisation 
of ties and water issues, all 
subjects which are not Linked 
directly to the heart of the 
problem". 


Riyadh warning on Bahrain 

Saudi Arabia warned the opposition In Bahrain against any attempt to stage an upheaval in that country 


. Amid tighter security measures to crush a 
wave of unrest jBganist foe Bahrain gov- 
. etsaoem, Saudi Arabia served noticethatit 
Wifinot-tolerate an.upheaval in its fellow 
member of .foe Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC). The warning came in a Saudi 
newspaper.that reflects.offidal foinkmg. 

^ The Bataami Interior Mhfotfy sa^ina 
st atem ent late .an Tuesday that “trou- 
. blemakers” had starved 23 fires in foe past 
two days, huroir^ boracSj care, electricity 
generators, a commercial establishment 
.and a private company. Dozens of other 
fees werejeported earlier. ■ 

. The statement said security forces were 
: “mtcnsifygig fberr^capspaign to dis suad e 
. saboteurs and troublemakers. Security has 

vital and private properties, 

making itpbssib’lefor law and order forc- 
es to thw&tfa series of criminal acta.” '* 


News of foe latest arson attacks fol- 
lowed i government announcement on 
Monday that eight Shi’ite Muslim leaders 


had- been arrested for playing “a leading 
role in inciting acts of sabotage and dis- 
order”.' 

Other arrests have been announced .by 
die Sunni' government during the past five 
days, but no figures were given. However, 
the Bahrain Freedom Movement, a Lon- 
don-based opposition group, said that at 
least 2JXK) people were arrested in dawn 
raids and during dashes with police since 
foe renewed unrest erupted last week. 

Protists in Bahrain, a regional financial 
centre and -base of the US Naval Forces 
Central Command, first began in De- 
cember 1994 and continued mtenmttently 
for severi! months, before their recent re- 
vival. The protesters are demanding the 
restoration of foe country’s elcctodjarlia- 
merit, disbanded in 1975, freedom of 
speech, and the release of hundreds of po? 
lfflcd detainees. 

. The Bahraini army said on Saturday it 
was ready- to -intervene to crush the unrest 
if martial hror was, declared by foe emir, 


Sheikh Isa bin Salman Al -Khalifa. 

The Saudi Arabian newspaper Okas, re- 
flecting Riyadh’s official position, said 
“We do not allow any party to plot 
against Bahrain and we warn against any 
attempt to create a new reality in tins 
country.” The newspaper added that “all 
countries of foe Gulf Cooperation Coun- 
cil share Bahrain’s concerns- Everything 
which happens in this country concerns 
them.” 

Two official Bahraini newspapers ac- 
cused SM'ite Iran on Sunday of fomenting 
die trouble, charg es which were denied 
through the Iranian press. 

Al-Nadwa, another Saudi newspaper, on* 
Monday also accused Iran of being behind 
the trouble, and said that tension would 
.continue in the region as long as Tehran’s 
policy was based cm “terrorism”- 

President Hosni Mubarak condemned foe 
acts of protest as a “foreign intervention” 
in Bahrain’s affairs, and an attempt to (to- 
stabilise foe six states of the GCC. 
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New style for a new 



Prime Minister Kama! El-Ganzouri's new 
cabinet; whose members took the oath of 
office at the beginning of this month, in- 
cludes only a hanrffiil of new feces. The 
majority of ministers are veterans of out- 
going administrations. But during its first 
two weeks, the cabinet surprised many an- 
alysts by adopting new approaches and set- 
ting up what may be desorbed as a new tra- 
dition of consulting with opposition leaders 
and newspaper editors. 

El-Ganzouri set a precedent last Thurs- 
day by holding two separate meetings with 
leaders of opposition parties and chief ed- 
itors of national and opposition news- 
papers, where be discussed political and ec- 
onomic issues, expounded fee salient 
features of his govern m ent's policy and lis- 
tened to fee views of the participants. 

In a departure from fee position of his 
predecessor, Atef Sidki, EKJanzonn was 
quoted as saying that he was a politician 
and not merely a technocrat. His cabinet 
will meet not only to review reports but to 
take decisions, El-Ganzouri was reported as 
saying. 

“These meetings win be followed by oth- 
ers in which fee prime minister will take 
time to explain government policies in de- 
tail and to answer questions regarding any 
disputable matter or decision". Information 


Minister Safwsl Ei-Sherif told Al-Ahram 
f Veekfy. “This is all part of the full imple- 
mentation of the multi-party system ad- 
vocated by President Hosm Mubarak.” 

El-Ganzouri's meetings wife the opposi- 
tion and fee press covered a wide range of 
is sm-g, j pe|itfKng tire switch to a free market 
economy, the main points of the nation's 
foreign policy and fee proposed new press 
law. 

Yassin Serageddm, leader of the Wafdist 
opposition in parliament, was optimistic 
that fee meetings would usher in a new 
phase of good communication between the 
government and the opposition parties. T 
was very happy with feat meeting and I 
really felt feat the new prime minister is go- 
ing to adopt a new style of ad ministratio n 
fed: will incorporate fee viewpoints of the 
opposition”, be told the Weekly. According 
to Sexageddin, El-Ganzouri promised that 
fee government's decision-making will not 
exclude fee views of tire opposition. “He 
also promised that we win be notified of 
the agenda of our next meeting in advance, 
so that we can study the issues and be weB- 
preparcsd for the discussion", he added “El- 
Ganzouri also pledged that we will always 
have a rars s to h»u t to discus* urgent mat- 
ters or convey pressing complaints, either 
directly or via Kama! H-Shani, minister of 


Two weeks after he was sworn in, Kama! El-Ganzouri is emerging as a 
prime minister in his own right, quashing speculation that tiis cabinet would 
be a replica of Atef Sidki’s outgoing administration. Dina Ezzat reports 



turn and fee press be- 
fore it passes a netig^et 
of economic reform 
measures” that are cer- 
tain to be -met wife 
public iiuiwuiiBii t 
“ft ‘ afl depends," 
commented Khakd 
Mcinedtfin, leader of 
the leftist Tagammu 
Party. “If those meet- 
ings are- to be followed 
by other meetings, then 
it will be very good 
But if they are a one- 
shot. affa ir, then the 
whole matter will be 


Tatioasfarps. “We are still in fee process o f 
-£yc bring a pattern for these r elatio nsh ip s , 
Hai fa said. 

’ He was prepared to go further “ Wheth er 
tire p r im e minister hekJ the tw o meetin gs?' 
wife tiie intention of Kj us uft atio a 

or wife the ulterior motive of winni ng fe e 
opposition and fee press to his side durin g 
.the coming phase of econ om ic reform, it is 
still all right. 

Minister El-Shcrif insisted that the mret- 


tefitinns- He conceded, however, fern no 
schedule for future mf .clings had been set. 
They would be held, be said, whenever fee 
printe minister fish ti* heed to meet wiferep- 
■ nfrtw nntmisitim and the press. 


K«m»l EJ-Ganzonri 


Ibrahim Nafie 


Kfcaled MoUeddw 


state for parliamentary affairs." 

At bis meeting wife the newspaper ed- 
itors, El-Ganzouri acknowledged the im- 
portant role played by a fire press in re- 
flecting fee state's political disoouise, 
criticising government inefficiencies and 

hi ghlighting its yhift v qnffi i t t, according to ■ 

Ibrahim Nafie, chairman of the Press Syn- 
dicate. Expressing appreciation for tins new 
line of cooperation, Nafie said El-Ganzouri 


would be having another meeting wife i 
ior editors to discuss the problems faced by 
the press organisations. 

However, some opposition figures were 
not impressed, describing the meetings as a 
“public relations exercise” intended to im- 
prove tiie cabinet’s image after fee public 
was disappointed by fee limited scope of 
fee reshuffle. Others argued that the gov- 
ernment was seeking to “tame fee opposi- 


“These- meetings re- 

mind nif rtf fee mitinty il 

dialogue wife the op- 
position forces that the government organ- 
ised some two years ago” said another op- 
position figure. “There were meetings, but 
that was it" 

According to political analyst Osama H- 
Gbazaii Harix, it would be premature to db- 
mi.« thft Tn rr .t ln g q as a mere public re- 
lations exercise; since there is no es- 
tablished tradition of government- 
opposition and government-press re- 


in another departure from Sidki’s pol- 
icies, ElrGanzomi decided to bow to a rul- 
ing by the Supreme Constitational Cauit 
feat taxes paid by Egyptian expatriates 
were unatostitntionaL El-Ganzouri ordered 
feat fee tax-payers be refunded. 

“The government h« started by scrap- 
ping all the negative decisions made by 
previous governments", El-Sberif said. 
“One e xamp le is its decision to re- 
imburse expatriate tax-payers. What we 
have' now is a sew vision and a new 
style of administration feat wiU usher 
our country into the 21st century.” 


Ramadan 

sermons 

The Ministry of Al-Awqaf (religious endowments) has 
a comprehensive plan to expound the true teachings 
of Islam during the holy month of Ramadan but 
whether it will be effective, in fighting terrorism is an 
open question. GDtan Shahine seeks an answer 



In an effort to correct misconceptions about the teachings of Islam, 
the new minister of Al-Awqaf (religious endowments), Mahmoud 
Hamdi Zakzouq, is overseeing plans for a series of lectures and dis- 
cussions at and public gatherings during the holy mo nth of 

Ramadan. 

The religious educatio n campaign is an *mmat Ramadan event or- 
ganised tty fee Ministry of Al-Awqof, but tins year, the Ministry of 
Culture is Also taking part for the first time, offering its arts' centres, 
known as cultural palaces, as sites for public discussion. 

Zakzouq, who served as deputy president of Al-Azhar University 
before joining the cabinet earlier mis month, said that the true mes- 
sage of Islam would be expounded by well-versed scholars from Al- 
Azhar at 10 mosques in Ca&O — mcfiiriing Al- HoSSeiD Islainir fai- 
ro — two in fee Giza gowemoraie, and 14 others nationwide. Sermons 
will be held following afternoon prayers, while public discussions 
will follow the night prayers. Religious scholars will also visit pris- 
ons, police stations, social institutions, factories and companies to talk 
with inmates and employees. 

“It is a positive step feat religious and go v e rnm ental authorities are 
joining hands to save society from certain prevailing m isc onc e pt i ons 
that have been used to justify and encourage tetrorism", said Zalraouq 

‘Tighting terrorism is one of the mnfn t ar gets of tins campaign", he 
stressed. “Just as children are vaccinated against epidemics, we also 
have to immunise our young people a gainst deviation and extremism. 
The meetings will give tiie Azhantes fee chance to come dose to peo- 
ple, listen to them, understand tiieir problems and bold discussions, all 
the while gently refuting misconceptions.” 

However, he does not want fee theologians to push the anti- 
terrorism message too overtly. Sermons and discussions, be insisted, 
must be couched in an Islamic context “Scholars should not devote 
an entire sermon to tiie need to combat terrorism", he said. “Instead, 
they should explain how the Qur’an and the teachings of the Surma 
(Prophet Mohamed’s sayings and actions) show that Islam opposes 
violence and advocates peace and mercy." 

However, some Islamic intellectuals have questioned whether these 
sermons really have any impact in the war against tetrorism. “These 
public gatherings have been around for a longtime but terrorism still 


persists” commented Fatarri Howeidi, a writer on Islamic affairs. He 
pointed out that the preachers who deliver the sermons are, ultimately, 
government employees who have to reflect tiie government's viewpoint 
and speak within certain limits. “They have little credibility with many 
people”, he asserted. 

“The g O Vf P""P"t «hnnM nnt awnmn fe fr rwqvmgihfl ?ty for enlightening 

peoplc’srmnds. It slxjukf leave this task to society itself by allowing peo- 
ple to express themselves freely and discuss fee social and political prob- 
lems which lie at the root of foe phenomenon of terrorism.” 

Z einab Radwan, vice-dean of Cairo University's Faculty of Islamic 
Studies, agreed that the ministry's education campaign would be of no 
use in the fight against terrorism “Terrorists are already against all of- 
ficial bodies”, she said. “The most this campaign can do is dissuade po- 
tential extremists from joining the radical groups.” 

She believes television would be a mere effective medium for the gov- 
ernment to get its message across. “To refute misconceptions about Is- 
lam, we most have access to people at all levels of society, particularly 
uneducated people who can be earily misled. 

“I believe that a TV series tackling controversial religious and social is- 
sues, followed by expert discussions, would be a belter way to reach the 

illitwate whn are family able to iibinil spy;liK in dwa pwil Arabie” 

Other fatieflectuab complained that Al-Azhar preachers are isolated 
from daily life end its problems and are, therefore, unable to cam- 
monic^e wife the public in any real sense. “I believe that before we think 
of preaching to the people, we have to prepare the preachers for the task”, 
asserted Islami c thinker Ahmed Kamal Abul-Magd. “Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that these s ermo ns are constructive in tiie sense that they help re- 
mind people of some forgotten virtues. They would be evm more fruitful 
if they were delivered throughout tiie year, and not confined to the month 
ofRamadan.” 

In an effort to improve the preachers' performance, the ministry has be- 
gun a training programme for Azharite scholars to teach them the skills 
necessary to encourage constructive debate, particularly among young 
people, many of whom fed confused about contemporary issues. “This 
programme will introduce the scholars to various political theories, ideol- 
ogies and social problems", explained Zakzouq. “We hope it wiU encour- 
age them to takea broad-minded approach in tiie public debates ” 


However, away from the chosen mosques, thousands of others 

whirh are nnT afffliatM to tfw_ nrirngfr y i-nirtima tn a pm hlem If 

is estimated that oat of Egypt’s 50,000 mosques, about 30,000 fell 
outside the ministry’s jurisdiction. There mosques are run tty un- 
qualified sheikhs, some of whom are «*«««»« who propagate dan- 
gerous misconcqjtions, especially among fee uneducated and impress 
siOTable. 

‘The ministry is folly aware of this problem and intends to bring 
those mosques under its supervision, hopefully tty the end of tins 
year”, assured Zakzouq. “But fix this Ramadan, the ministry will 
tave to fiiciis on densely-populated areas in order to access fee great- 
est number of people." 

The ministry's plan kicked off on Monday night wife a grand cer- 
emony in Al-Hossein dj stmt at which Zakzouq, Sheilrii .Gad El-Haq 
Ali Gad El-Haq, fee rector of Al-Azhar Mosque, Sheikh SayedTan- 
tawi, the Mntfi of the Republic, and Cairo Governor Omar Abdei- 
Akher presided. But the sermons and speeches they delivered randy : 
attracted Al-Azhar stiifUntg and scholars ra t h e r ifan fee general pub- 
lic. Tight security measures were in force, perhaps accounting for fee 
absence of ordinary people. 

In his speech, Sbetkh Gad El-Haq stressed feat all preachers should 
be aware of the mushrooming of retigiois misco nc eptio ns and un- ■ 
Islamic customs, in order to be able to refute them. Governor Abdel- 
Akher promised that, in the coming sessions, he would discuss Cai- 
renes' problems and complaints “clearly and honestly”. 

While the official ceremony failed to attract grassroots Egyptians, : 
other mosques were having a difficult time coping with the ever- 
increasing number of people coming to listen to sermons and seek 
guidance from preachers. T came here every Ramadan" sad Sameb 
Said, a university graduate,' at a Hebopolis mosque, “ft gives me a 
sense of the spiritual and teaches me a lot about Islamic doctrine that 
modem society seems to have forgotten. Anyone can ask a question 
and receive an immediate answer.” 

Said was not interested in attending AI-Awqezf ' s educational ses- 
sions “because I won’t feel free to discuss whatever comes to my 
mind, and because I (kto’t want to hear hollow praise of the govern- 
ment”. ' 


Dovish hawk to guide Brotherhood 


Mustafa Mashhour, widely believed to be a hawk seeking to project an 
image of moderation, has been chosen by consensus as the fifth Supreme 
Guide of fee outlawed Muslim Brotherhood following Hamed Abul- 
Nasr’sdeath last Saturday at the age of 83. Mashhour, a onetime member 
of fee Brotherhood' s military aim that fought the British occupation forc- 
es in the 1940s, has been running the group's affairs for the past year and 
a half while Abul-Nasr was ilL In an interview wife Al-Ahram Weekly, 
Mashhour, 74, denied repents of a power conflict within the group, tided 
out a policy change and demanded a dialogue wife fee government that 
would eventually lead to a reconciliation. 

Mashhour had been widely expected to become Abul-Nasr’s successor 
and his poation was further co nfi rmed when he led moumezs at Abul- 
Nasr’s funeral at Nasr City on Saturday. With Abul-Nasrs body lying in 
an open coffin and wrapped in a green cloth decorated wife Qur’anic vers- 
es, the funeral procession began from few mosque ofRabe’a Al-Adawayia. 
Mashbour marched at the bead of the procession, holding bands wife the 
Brotherhood’s spokesman Maamoun Et-Hodeibi, now expected to serve 
as the Supreme Guide’s first deputy. Behind them were otter Brotherhood 
figures, and opposition patty leaders who had come to offer condolences. 

The few thousand Brotherhood members who showed up for the funer- 
al were not intimidated by the heavy police presence around the mosque. 


bulance that was to transport Abul-Nasr’s body to his final resting place, 
also in Nasr City. 

“In choosing fee successor of Sheikh Abul-Nasr, tiie rules set by Imam 
Hassan El-Banna [who founded die group in 1928] were strictly ob- 
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The death of the Muslim Brotherhood’s Supreme 
Guide, and his official replacement by hawkish Mustafa 
Mashhour is unlikely to affect the outlawed group’s pol- 
icies. Khaled Dawoud and Omayma Abdef-Latlf 
interview the new Guide and gauge analysts’ reactions 


served", Mashhour later told the Weekly. Indicating that his choice as 
leader bad not been a subject of dispute, Mashhour pointed out feat “for 
fee past year and a half Sheikh Abul-Nasr, who was unable to carry out 
the leadership's responsibilities due to health problems, had delegated his 
authority to me”. 

Mashhour, who first joined the group in 1938, said be had received the 
bayiaa (pledge of loyalty) from the outlawed Brotherhood’s repre- 
sentatives throughout the Islamic world shortly before Abul-Nasr’ s 
death, “They either came personally or telephoned", he said. 

Mashhour, who has a science degee, spent three years in prison under 
ex-King Faronk, after a car laden wife explosives, probably for use 
against British occupation forces, was seized by police in 1948. Under 
the late President Gamal Abdel-Nasser, be was imprisoned twice, the first 
time for 10 years and the second for six. 

The smooth transition of power quashed rumours of a power conflict in 
tiie Brotherhood’s highest echelons. 

Mashhour, Hodeibi said, “is the best saocessor to Abul-Nasr. and there 
was a consensus to choose him as Supreme Guide. He had no opp one n ts, 
no competitors and nobody objected to him.” 

Despite bong known as a hardliner, Ma&bour is seeking to project an 
image of moderation, declaring that wasatfya (centrism) would be the 
distinctive feature of tiie Brotherhood under his leadership, and that the 
groiq) would seek to project its views in a moderate fashion. 

He asserted feat a shift in the group’s basic policy was unlikely. “We 
are going to stick to fee rules hid down by Hassan El-Bama", be said. 
“The implementation oflslamic shari 'a remains our ultimate goaL" 

Fra- tiie past two years, Mashhour said, the Brotherhood had suffered 
under tiie g o v e rnment's iron fist its hea d qu ar ters were shut down; Broth- 
erhood members were sent fra military trial; its candidates failed at the re- 
cent elections. “So, I believe feat a dialogue is necessaiy at this stage. It is 
better than throwing in our lot wife olher militant groups." 

Not only did tiie outlawed Brotherhood want dialogue, it also wanted 
legality, according to Mashbour. lx was wife this aim, he said, that some 
of tiie group’s m emb ers had applied to establish a new party under the 
name of Al-Wasaz (Centre). 

“We will not resort to violence or underground woik”, he assured. “We 
want to work in the open, so some young Muslim Brother* have applied 
to establish a new party. We are seeking to establish a newspaper and a 
headquarters, and we hope that the new party will provide us with this." 

Mashbour’s remarks ran counter to denials by Abul-EIa Math, a prom- 
inent Brotherhood figure and the would-be founder of Ai-Wasat, that the 
new party would be a front for fee Brotherhood. 

Mashbour also denied charges that the Brotherhood backed tiie mil- 
itary government of Omar Al-Bashir, or tiie leader of the Islamic Libera- 
tion Frtmt, Hassan Al-Turabi, in Sudan. Egypt has accused Turabi of pro- 
viding support for militant groups in several Arab countries, including 
tiie Egyptian AKhma’a Al-Islazzpya, which claimed responsibility for 
the failed assassination attempt agamst President Hosm Mubarak in Ad- 
dis Ababa last June. “We sometimes attend conferences there", conceded 
Mashbour, “but this does not mean we support Sudan’s political stand or 


its alleged involvement in hosting tereorist groups.” 

Although outlawed since 1954, fee Brotherhood has staged apolitical . 
comeback over the past decade. The group forged an alliance wife the 
Waft Party ml 984 and wife the Labom and liberal parties in 1987, win-, 
ning a respectable number of parliamentary seats in the general ejections 
of these years, ft gained additional clout by winning control of several 
professional syndicates, such as the Bar Association and the doctors and 


Brotherhood opponents fear that Mashbour’s background as a 
member of tiie group’s secret military arm could push tiie group towards 
further mflttancy. But this possibility was discounted by political analyst 
Mahamed El-Ssyed Said. 

Ever since Brotberiiood members were released by Anwar El-Sadat In tbe 
early 1970s, Said said, fee group's strategy had bran to regain legitimacy 
and prqject itself as an oq^msation that series change through peaceful 
means. The latest gov ernment dampdpwn had not led to any appar mt 
change in tiie BrotiieriKxxfsriaimedposticHiontiterracctionofviolaxxL 
Experts on Brotherhood affairs, induding Said, bebeve foe group is cur- 
rently made up of three generations of brothers. The older generation in- 
cludes a handful ofEl-Baoma associates, who are now in their 70s. A mid- 
dle gmexatioa of younger members in their 40s was responsible for tiie 
group’s policy of taking over civil institutions such as die professional 
syndicates. Several of them were sent to ja3 by mititaty courts after bring 
convicted of seeking to revive the activities of an outlawed organisation. 
Tbe younger generation is mainly composed of^ university storfents. - 
Said believes that the survival of the Brotherhood rests in fee bands of 
tiie middle generation. He views tins generation as politically moderate 
and ready to accept the existence of other political groups. 

“Since the mid-’70s and early ’80s, the middle generation have been tiie 
ones who actually practised politics and buflt up rela t i on s h ips with other 
political groups”, said Said. “Tteoldragenerationgave fear blessings.” 
The bid to estriilish tiie new party came as no surprise to Hala Mustafa, 
another expert on Islamist groups. Mustafa said fee Brotherhood has al- 
ways sought to take control of cfeer political parties to prove its presence. 
“Even the fact that Al-Wasat has Christians among ite_membaship is 
nothing new”, added Mustafa. “This was a policy fixged a long time ago 
by Et-Banna for public consumption.” 

Describing tiie Brotb ah ood as a pragmatic group whose' leadership 
puts its head down when tiie wind is blowing agamst it, Mustafa agreed 
that it was unlikdy that tbe group would resort to violence or introduce 
major policy changes following Abul-Nasr's death. 

“The group is having a crisis in its relationship wife the govern- 
ment at present’’, she said. “As in the previous crises in the 1950s 
and ’60s, tiie Brotherhood will not seek confrontation. Instead, it will 
act to strengthen its ranks and wait for the right time to stage a come- 
back”. However, she - 
added: “This does not 
mean that fee Broth- 
erhood has ended its 
strong links, whether 
direct or indirect, 
wife terrorist groups”. 
Tbe Brotherhood, she 
•said, was d re mother 
oigamsatioh'of all die 
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Gama’a 
threatens US 

The underground Al-Gama’a 
AMsIamiya threatened action 
against US targets after its 
spiritual leader was sentenced to 
life imprisonment by an 
American court Shadan Shehab 
reviews the case .and sounds out 
the reaction of experts . 


Hie militant Al-Gama’a Al-lslamtya. t hrea tened 
to hit American interests and peisonaiitres “blow 
for blow” to avenge tiie sentence of life im- 
prisonment pa ywi by an American court a gains t 
its spiritual leads; Sheikh Omar Abdel- 
Rahman. 

Tbe blind and diabetic Abdri-Rahman and 
nine of his associates were convicted of con- 
spiracy to blow up the United Nations and FBI 
buildings in New Yoric, tnrmri< Imlrmg Man- 
hattan and New Jersey and the George Washing- 
ton bridge. Abdd-Rahman was also found guflty 
of plotting to a ss ass in a te President Hosm Mu- 
barak during a visit to die United States. 

Eight of those convicted received long prison 
terms ranging between 25 and 57 years. The 
ninth defendant, 0-Sayed Nossair received ^ 
life sentence for the 1990 murder of radical RatfP 

"TEe ^sentences were handed down on 17 Jan- 
. naiy winle a small axmy of police officers, wear- 
' 1 fog b ulletproof vests and armed wife semi- 

- auforoatic weapons, stood outride tbe court- 
hirase.. 

Evidence prese n ted dating the nearly year- 
’ fag;conspiracy trial included 125 secretly re- 
corded videotapes. Jurors also heard testimony 
'jfiozzz'200 witnesses sad s cratiiri oe d evidence 
from Emad Salem, a fonner Egyptian officer 
who worked undercover for the FBL 
Abdel-Rahman denied charges of being fee 
.spiritual leader of fee conspiracy and told the 
court in a 90-rmnutc speech: “This case is noth- 
ing but an extension of the American war 
against Islam. I pay die price of those who do 
God's woik_. My killing will be a martyrdom in 

- tire cause of God. I have not committed any 
crime. It is ingrossible for me to bnSda bomb or 
place it anywhere. Ibis is not fee work of a man 
who preaches Islam." 

Abdri- Rahman arrived- in fee United States on 
a tourist visa in 1990 .and took up preaching in 
New Jersey and Brooklyn mosques. He was con- 
victed on 1 October 1995, after a nine-month 
trial. The sentencing came nearly two years after 
the convictions of lour men in tiie 26 February 
1993 World Trade Center bombing, which 
killed six people and injured mine than 1,000. 

Al-Gama’a AJ-Islannya reacted by sending a 
sta t e ment to foreign news organisations in Cai- 
ro, threatening that American mf w wqfq myi per- 
sonalities would be targeted. “AJ-Gama’a Al- 
Islamiya commits itself before God to reply 
blow for blow and announces that American in- 
terests and personalities are, from now .on, le- 
gitimate targets for its Jihad until the aheikh and. 
his brothers are freed from American prisons’^ ’ 
tiie s tat e me nt said, adding that “tiie G ama ’a calls 
on all Muslims across the world to revenge tiie 
attacks on their sacred principles and to bring 
the Americans to their knees”. 

Rifeat El-Said, secretary-general of the leftist 
T ag a m m u Party and a rese a rcher in political Is- 
lam, said that the Gama’a's threat had ex- 
pected. ‘There is a possibility that Islamist grays 
will act against American in te rests, bat tins was 
to be expected once fee United States allowed 
him [Abdel-Rahman] to live on its hmd A terror- 
ist is a tarorist, regardless of where he fives." 
Cl aimin g that Abdel-Rahman bawt ra y^ ^wi ' un 
mstnimait hr foe hands of the American govern- 
ment, El-Said said fee Americ ans “realised (he 
danger be posed when it was too late”. The Unit- 
ed Stales, be added, “does not seem to have 
teamed the lesson well because it continues to 
provide shelter for a number of Islamist ra/Krate " 
Hala Mu s t afa, another expert on political Is- 
lam, agreed that retaliation by Islamist groups 
was a po ssibili ty feat should have been ex- 
pected “Terrorist acts of revenge a gainst Amer- 
ican interests can lake place anywhere in the 
world. Thrir elective is to bit anythin g feat 
symbobses America” she said. “Islamist mfl- 
ibmis have always regarded fee West as fear 
worst _ and a confrontation between tbe 
two ades has always been looming." 

^As for fee future of fee Gazna'a now feat its 
ytntual leader is behind bare for life. Mustafa 
foresees feat the movement will c am; . .. .* “Ab- 
del-Rahman is a spiritual leader and a symbol, 
bul jT? w>t lead the terrorist attacks on fee 
ground. His ideas will five on”, she said. Ste 
does . °°* believe tint he would be replaced 7 !# 
another leader. , 

EjjSaid disagreed, predicting that Abdd- 
Kafeman s absence would lead to feviskms 
^ngOama’a members. “They never took a 
step without seeking his advice first,” he aigued. 

Edited by Wadle Kirolos 
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Investment is the nub off Egypt’s economic reform programme as the country prepares for the 21st century. In- 
centives to increase investment top the economic agenda at all levels — from President Mubarak on down 


Ganzouri moves on investment Pushing investment 


For roughly five years, Egypt 
has been walking down the 
path of econ o mi c reform, at- 
tempting to privatise public 
sector -^industries, re vamp %«i 
policies, promote exports and 
encourage productivity in the 
country’s various industrial 
sectors. 

Encouraging foreign and do- 
mestic investment has been a 
key part of this pro g ram me ei- 
ther by hiring multinational 
corporations to Egypt’s shores 
through, for example, tax in- 
centives, or by attempting to in- 


A series of new decisions issued by cabinet 
ministers recently had investors cheering 
and$3tting for more. Nivaen watush reports 


crease worker remittances from 
abroad. And, far the most part, 
the gains accrued, from these 
policies have beat encour- 
aging. The government is com- 
mitted to reform and has beat, 
joined by representatives of toe 
private sector in realising some 
of the goals laid out in 1991 
when the reform p r o gr amm e 
was first launched. 

But increased investment 
takes planning coupled with 
legislative action, which is just 
what the Cabinet did last week 
when it issued a series of 14 d*^ 
trees aimed at boosting the 
country’s economic per- 
formance, increasing incomes 
and promoting investment by 
regulating the activities of a 
number of sectors. 

The new decisions swept the 
board in terms of fiscal and sec- 
toral reforms, touching on cus- 
toms duties and sales taxes, 
worker remittances, housing 
and tourism. And, on the 
whole, they were well received ' 
by members of the business 
c omm unity > 

“We are satisfied -with what - 
we got," said Mahmoud Fahmi, 
a legal expert and hewfofThe 
Egyptian Bu5fM6sn£n’s In- 
vestme nt Congrhttee. “We 
shout* «ot rts&The govern- 
ment.”^ . 

Fahnu. tfBfc played a key role 
in drawing up many of Egypt’s 
liberalisation laws, said that all 
of the Cabinet’s 14 decrees -will 
work strongly in favour of in- 
vestment “We should not view 
investment simply as projects, 
but as a development of the so- 
ciety as a whole,’' he said. One 
concrete example of tins, be 
noted, is the decree about hous- 
ing rentals. The Cabinet had. 
agreed to a draft law requiring 
the application of dvil tew on 
new rentals in vacant apartment 
blocks, regardless of when the 
buildings were constructed. 
Under the old system, rents for . 


old building woe -fixed and 
could not be increased except 
bylaw. This new system, which 
operates according to supply 

aivt d&m xrA wip maty* twynwrig 

available for citizens. . - 
. But echpsmg foe housing de- 
cree were several others issued 
by the Catenet, foremost 
among than a {dodge to take 

foe necessary procedures "to 1 en- 
act President Mubarak’s dc- 
cisron to allow investors to set 
up projects, regardless of 
their capital, wi t h o ut hav- 
ing to secure die In- 
vestment Authority's (IA) 
permission. Now, in- 
vestors only have to in- 
form the IA of tbeir desire 
to set up a project 

To stimulate the entry of 
capital goods into the 
country, the Cabinet also 
decided. to slash customs 
on capital goods from 20- 
. 75 per cent down to 10 per. 
cent 

Cheering this decision, 
Fahmi explained fhnr the 
high customs rates were 
unjustified since these 
goods are necessary for the 
establishment of factories 
and domestic vestures 
and, therefore, are in- 
dispensable. 

Another decree comple- 
-meriting the customs order was 
issped. stating that no new tar- 
iffs or increases in current tar- 
iffs were to be charged except 
by tew. Moreover, immediate 
refunds are to be made for any 
duties collected in a manner in- 
consistent with tins decree. 

Realising that encouraging 
expatriate Egyptians to return 
home on vacations would serve 
to stimulate investment by 
bringing money into the coun- 
try, tire Cabinet announced that 
au money collected from Egyp- 
tians writing abroad through 
the Expatriate Tax would be re- 
funded in three wimwl in- 
stalments. “This is a major 
step,” said Fahmi, adding mat 
expatriates often opted against 
returning to Egypt during their 
vacations for fern of having to 
pay additional taxes. “This de- 
prived the Egyptian market of 
money these expatriates would 
have spent here during their 
stay.” . . 


“It also tfiscouraged them 
from placing their savings in 
Egyptian banks or investing 
th e m in projects m the coun- 
try,” he staled 

Moving on to foe issue of 
land sates, tire Cabinet ap- 
proved a draft law regulating 
tire distribution of desert fanri 
for use in other establishing 
new projects or expanding ex- 
isting ones. The land would ei- 
ther be gives free-of-chargeto 


necessary to secure investment 
licenses. 

These two decisions were 
supplemented by foe Catenet’s 
decision to establish a higher 
commit tee charged with car- 
rying out a national legislative 
refonnprogjanxme. 

Farfok helping investors find 
a suitable project in which to in- 
vest their capital, the Catenet 
also announced the establish- 
ment of a date base that w21 
help t arget p otent i al areas of in- 
vestment. Similarly, the min- 
ister decreed that an office in 
each govetnorate would be set 
up to serve investors, with each 
governor responsible for over- 


Officials and ministers have pledged to 
devote government efforts to make in- 
vestors 1 lives easier, reports Mona El-Fi<ii 
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investors, or tented out at a tok- 
en price. 

Focusing on foe tourism in- 
dustry, a major revenue gener- 
ator for Egypt, foe Cabinet 
sought to facilitate foe es- 
tebfistunent of tourism projects 
by releasing and granting cus- 
toms exemptions for equip- 
ment needed to set up these 
projects. Now, investors only 
need a letter signed by the Min- 
istry of Tourism to get started 
and again do not have to con- 
sult the IA. 

To tackle the problem of on- 
erous bureaucratic red-tape and 
ma a -gov emmcptel squabbles, 
foe Cabinet decided to create a 
mi nisterial committee charged 
with resolving investment hin- 
dering disputes between gov- 
ernmental bodies. This com- 
mittee will also include 
representatives of the private 
sector. A related decree issued 
by foe Cabinet also calls for foe 
facilitation of the procedure 


se e ing ttv» aritnini«rfnififtn of this 
office. 

For Abdd-Maneim Soudi, 
chairman of Suzuki, Egypt, and 
head of the 6th of October In- 
vestors Association, these de- 
cisions serve to reaffirm the 
gpvenaneut’s commitment to 
promote im Mim git “The 
whole package of decrees is 
promising for in vest o rs/* he 
arid after learning that the Cab- 
inet bad d ec ided itmt the meet- 
ings Of the wnutrttBg dealing 
with industrial zones would be 
held mare frequently. 

"Ibis, however, is just a start,” 
he said. “There is more foal the 
go ve rnm ent can do to promote 
investment” Soudi would like 
to see foe g o ve rnm ent lift the 
sales tax levied an capital goods. 
Shor t of font this tax, he sajd, 
should be charged at the time of 
sale, not when foe goods are pro- 
duced. But, all in an. be said, the 
government just needs more 
time to mobilise its resources. 


Deputy prime minister and minister of agriculture. Youssef Wall, in- 
augurated the Fifth Annual Economic Conference organised by the Na- 
tional Democratic Party (NDP). In the opening address of the two-day 
conference entitled “A future vision of national action”,- Wali declared 
that the government would embark on a new phase of productivity after 
tire fiscal reforms initiated by the previous government are completed. 

He said that the NDP’s economic committee was studying foe Mid- 
dle Eastern, Mediterranean and Islamic markets which Egypt could en- 
ter. 

On the second day of the gathering. President Haste Mubarak held a 
meeting with foe delegates in which he declared that Egypt was now 
open for investment The government was ready to offer investors all 
the necessary facilities ana exemptions in order to provide them with 

foe incentive to create new jobs, he 

piirf 

Mubarak underlined foe importance 
of small industrial projects, noting that 
these initiatives helped create jobs for 
Egyptian youths and fuel investment. 

Minister of the Public Enterprise 
Sector AtefEbeid said that in order to 
increase investment. loss-making com- 
panies need to become profit-making 
enterprises. And, said Zafer El-Beshri, 
minister of planning, for the country’s 
economy to improve, its rate of growth 
must exceed by four times the popula- 
tion growth rate. But for this growth to 
materialise, be said, people must be en- 
couraged to save and foreign in- 
vestment must be solicited. In tins 
way, government funding can be de- 
creased and the private sector will be 
riile to receive the finan cing h re- 
quires. 

Concerning foe role played by Egyp- 
tian hanks to increase investment in 
Egypt, Mahmoud Abdel- Aziz, chair- 
said that banks had devised a 
imaging clients from depositing then- 
money in bank accounts by decreasing foe interest rate. 

“Moreover, in order to encourage depositors to be direct investors, 
the banks ■ M w nrfn va s share a percentage of tire capital with their cli- 
ents,” be added. “We have already formed 100 such Egyptian com- 
panies thro ugh this partnership” 

However, Abdel-Aziz pointed out that the main obstacles impeding 
investment in Egypt are onerous tax req ui rement s , which can be as 
much as 40 per cent, and a bureaucratic system winch overwhelms 
businessmen. 

Sadiq Afifi, a professor at Cairo University, said foe ultimate purpose 
of the NDP was to bring prosperity to Egypt in tire 21st century. This 
could be achieved by increasing incomes, and an equitable distribution 
of income and realising prosperity . 

Finance Minister Mohieddin El-Gharib said that the role of the Min- 
istry of Finance was to encourage investment, promote exports and im- 
plement a fair taxation system by striking a balance between the wishes 
of the tax authority and taxpayers. 

El-Gharib declared that in accordance with President Mubarak's di- 
rectives, a comprehensive study was now being discussed on the sub- 
ject of exports, in order to reduce the burden shouldered by investors to 
better prepare them for the competition that will come about as a result 
of GATT. 

Samir Tobar, head of the Economic and Financial Affairs Com- 
mittee, said that foe next stage of Egypt's economic policy should con- 
centrate on increasing the investment rate to 40 per cent of the total na- 
tional income within the next decade. 
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Executive Director 


Qur. Client is a prestigious non - profit business association 
aftoing to establish an effective . and fruitful channel of 
communication among its members of leading businessmen 
and joint -venture organizations and to maximize their level 
of business Operation in Egypt. 


The Job is to fulfill the following tasks : 

-Supervising and following up the execution of the 
resolutions of the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee. 

-Strengthening the Association relationship with 
governmental bodies and organizations by maintaining good 
contacts and establishing working links. 

- Setting all the arrangements for the seminars , conferences 
and gatherings organized by the association and supervising 
timely implementation. 

-Supervising all financial and administration activities ofthe 
association in accordance with Board resolutions and the 
action plans set by die Executive Committee, 


The Candidate we seek should be a highly qualified 
professional with outstanding communication, presentation 
and negotiation skills . A recognized university degree 
■ ( preferably from a foreign university) and an excellent 
command of English are prerequisites for the position . A 
previous experience with an international organization is 
preferable. 


The RemuneroHonPackage will fully reflect the 
importance of the position and will include a highly 
competitive salary plus other benefits. 


Please send a fully detailed C.V. within 2 weeks to the 
address shown below. All applications will be treated in 
stria confidence. 

Hazcni Hassan Management Consultants 
Executive Selection and Search 
74 M ojii El Din Abu El Ezz Si. 

' Mdhandessin - Cairo • Egypt . . 


Egypt-EU in round 5 


THE FIFTH round of nego- 
tiations on the proposed Egyp- 
tian- EU Partnership Agreement 
ended early last week with Am- 
bassador Gamal Bayoumi, head 
of foe Egyptian delegation to the 
talks describing this round as 
The most successful yes”, re- 
ports Nrveeu Wahfsh. 

According to Bayoumi, the 
two sides revised, for the second 
time, tire full text of the pro- 
posed agreement The first re- 
vision was made during the 
fourth round of negotiations. 
Both sides also went over the al- 
ready agreed upon points. “More 
than 60 per cent of the articles of 
tire agreement have already been 
covered,” said Bayoumi. 

During this round of talks, the 
Egyptian team presented their 
demands regarding exporting 
agricultural products and agro- 
business. “Negotiations on this 
issue are very thorny,” be said. 
“It is an exceedingly sensitive is- 
sue for foe EU because of their 


Common Agricultural Policy." 

Nonetheless, the Egyptian 
team has been able to close the 
gap between the two points of 
view. “The EU promised to 
make an effort to liberalise a 
good portion of Egypt’s ag- 
ricultural products to Europe,” 
he said. The Egyptian side, add- 
ed Bayoumi, did not miss the 
chance to comprehensively 
present its views by demanding 
full liberalisation for Egypt’s ag- 
ricultural exports to Europe, and 
equal treatment for industrial ex- 
ports. 

Moreover, the Egyptian team 
proposed foe addition of a new 
chapter addressing the rights of 
Egyptians in Europe. The pro- 
posed chapter is made up of 12 
new articles and 39 clauses. 
“The EU has agreed in principle 
to the addition, and we just need 
to finalise the wording,” he said. 

By adding this new chapter, 
the Egyptian side seeks to secure 
full pension rights and social in- 


surance for Egyptians in Eu- 
rope. The chapter also aims at 
facilitating procedures and en- 
suring the rights of migrant 
Egyptian workers in Europe. 
Another aim is to facilitate visa 
procedures for those, like busi- 
nessmen, who stand to benefit 
from the agreement. 

According to Bayoumi, in the 
upcoming rounds the Egyptian 
team will continue to tackle foe 
issue of agricultural exports and 
to discuss financial cooperation 
in order to achieve, “trans- 
parency in the policy of fi- 
nancial cooperation”. 

The EU has pledged ECU4.7 
billion in grants ami a simila r 
amount in credits to all the Med- 
iterranean countries. No single 
country will be allocated a fixed 
amount, instead, each country 
will be obliged to prepare a 
number of projects for which it 
requires financing. Based on the 
feasibility of these projects, the 
funding may be provided. 


Market report 


Dealings creep up 


FOLLOWING a two- week slide, the General Mar- 
ket Index took a slight turn for the better, gaining 
0.33 points to close at 21134 for the week ending 
18 January. In conjunction with the increase in the 
index, the volume of transactions surged by 
EE 14.1 million to reach LE50.1 million. The pre- 
vious week, this figure stood at LE36 million. 

The manufacturing sector's index, however, did 
oat experience the same boost. Dropping by 0.69 
points, the index closed at 277.58. Analysts attrib- 
uted the decline to a 


dustries Company recorded foe greatest increase. 
The company’s shares jumped in value by 33.3 per 
cent to close at LE20. Stores of Noitii Cairo Mills 
Company gained LE2.94 per share to top off at 
LE72. 

The financial sector's index also witnessed a 
drop, slipping by 131 points to level off at 22231. 
For the second week in a row, shares of die Com- 
mercial International Bank (CIB) suffered a de- 
cline in value, this time Ming by LEI to close at 
LE484. However, 


drastic decrease in 
tiie share values of 14 
companies. Shares of 
the Alexandria Port- 
land Cement Com- 
pany witnessed one 
of the heaviest loss- 
es — an EE10J drop 
in value leaving the 
company’s shares at 
LE346.75 at the end 
of the week. The Am- 
eriya Pharmaceutical 
Industries' shares 
(Rhone Palme) - 
closed at LE329 per 
share, or LE9 less 
than when the week’s 
trading began. The 
biggest loser, how- 
ever, was El- 
Sbanpya Cotton and 
Linen Company, 
whose shares lost 
10.95 per cent of 
their value to dose ai 
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the total value of 
CIB’s shares traded 
dominated foe mar- 
ket as LE1039 mil- 
lion of the bank's 

shares changed 

hands. These trans- 
actions accounted for 
21 per cent of total 
transactions on the 
market The Faisal 
Islamic Bank lost 
LE8.75 to close at 
LE81J2S. 

Marking its highest 
trading volume since 
it floated 10 per cent 
of its shares last 
July, 15,000 shares 
of foe Heliopolis 
Housing and De- 
velopment Company 
. exchanged hands last 
week following an 
announcement mat a 
LE23 dividend was 


LE83. While Bel wan Portland Cement traded 
123300 shares, or 21.85 per cent ofthe total mar- 
ket transactions, foe company’s shares lost LE0.02 
per share to level off at LE36.1 8. 

Other companies, however, feed better. While 
1 1 of foe sector’s compani es witnessed a rise in 
share value, the 10th of Ramadan for Spuming In- 


to be distributed This dividend, which was higher 
than expected by investors, pushed up the value of 
the company’s shares by LE45 to reach LE245 by 
foe end of foe week. 

With die shares of 79 companies being traded 
last week, those of 17 increased in value, 31 de- 
creased and another 3 1 remained unchanged. 
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Economy 3 


GATT worries 

A Cairo University conference highlighted the 
implications of the Uruguay Round of GATT on 
developing countries. Mariz Tadros attended 


The implications of the Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) for Arab coun- 
tries was foe topic of discussion in a three-day conference 
organised by Cairo University’s Economics Department. 

Kicking off foe first session of foe conference, which 
was held from 13-15 January, Alieddin Hilal, dean of Cai- 
ro University's Faculty of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, said: “Wc have gone beyond foe question of whether 
Arab countries should join foe GATT, and are now at a 
point where we have to ask ourselves, what role should 
Arab nations play in future GATT negotiations.” Hilal 's 
comments were directed at an august audience including 
Hanna Kheir El-Din, chairperson of Cairo University 's Ec- 
onomics Department, foe guest of honour. State Minister 
Youssef Boutros Ghali and several economics experts 
from Egyptian, Arab and Western universities. Hilal add- 
ed: “We no longer have the freedom to say that we accept 
or reject foe clauses of the Uruguay Round since it has be- 
come an essential international trade document Those 
countries which cannot benefit from foe Uruguay Round 
will wake up to an unpleasant reality after foe transitional 
period.” 

Youssef Boutros Ghali argued that the Uruguay Round 
had increased GATT’s legitimacy by “enforcing its regu- 
latory role in international trade so that it is now, more 
than ever, rule-based”. He added that “the establishment of 
the World Trade Organisation (WTO) raised GATT's dis- 
pute settlement efficiency, although, of course, there are 
countries which have shown disrespect for it such as foe 
US and Japan. However, they are exceptions to the rule.” 

Ghali also warned about foe repercussions to Egypt, and 
Third World countries should they foil behind in the der- 
egulation of their economies. “Unless Egypt continues 
with its market liberation policies which began in the 
1990s,” he said, “the benefits which we can gam from the 
Uruguay Round will be insubstantial. Third World coun- 
tries must speed up their economic integration program so 
that foe requirements for foe 2005 GATT round would be 
achieved in a much shorter time frame than foe allotted pe- 
riod, otherwise they would find themselves in foe same 
boat, and Egypt, I believe, is capable of accelerating its re- 
forms.” 

Further assessment of foe impact of foe Uruguay Round 
on developing countries was presented by Raed Safadi, 
who spoke of foe “potential points of difference between 
foe governments' desire to maintain foe upper regulatory 
hand and the global pressures to accelerate liberalisation of 
economies”. He argued that for “developing countries, foe 
concept of ’fair trade’ as opposed to ’free trade’ was cru- 
cial as it allowed weak economies to retain a limited right 
to be treated according to their circumstances. In this way, 
negotiations with countries with strong economies may be 
conducted on more equitable grounds in terms of trade ac- 
tivities". 

Safadi argued further that the increasing globalisation of 
economies means that no single government can claim to 
yield full control over its domestic economy, since foe na- 
ture of international trade rendere governments more an- 
swerable to each other. The problem, according to Safadi, 
does not lie with trade itself but with government policies 
that determine foe flow of trade. The Uruguay Round doc- 
ument highlighted this trend well when it called upon gov- 
ernments to respond internally to the regional and multi- 
lateral concerns of its labour abroad, the environment and 
so forth, he said. 

The Economic Research Forum’s Heba Haodoussu, in 
her talk, posed the question: Since tire Uruguay Round re- 
volves around a compendium of rules and regulations, do 
we need more lawyers than economists? She argued that 
Egypt’s and some Arab nations' status as developing coun- 
tries is a double-edged sword. “While the transitional pe- 
riod allows developing countries to te m p orarily continue to 
receive subsidies, they are also under pressure to liberalise 
their economies, subjecting them to strong competition.” 
Handoussa added that “foe Uruguay Round has highlighted 
foe need for developing countries to balance foe in-flow of 
foreign investment in domestic markets and the need to in- 
crease foreign exports. Perhaps we have some lessons to 
learn from Southeast Asian countries-" 

Following Handoussa’s comments, a paper submitted by 
Azza Radwan raised a number of questions about bow 
Arab countries involved in the textile and clothing industry 
will be affected by the specific industrial clauses in the 
Uruguay Round document. Rad wan’s paper highlighted 
the ramifications of foe agreement on Arab textiles as a re- 
sult of increased competition in international markets. 
Where items continue to be under restrictive clauses, Arab 
textile exports abroad will flourish. According to Radwan, 
foe liberalisation of markets in textile exporting countries 
will have negative repercussions for Arab textile exports. 
Radwan emphasised that since foe European Union is the 
largest importer of textiles from Arab countries and grants 
them preferential treatment, the reduction of tariffs in Eu- 
ropean markets under the Uruguay agreement will mean 
that Arab textile industries will no longer enjoy these ben- 
efits. 

Radwan pointed out that closer trade links between East- 
ern and Western Europe will be an additional burden for 
Arab textile industries competing in EU markets. 

However, Radwan pointed out, foe EU may find that 
once its markets are opened up to foreign textile industries, 
it would be in its best interests to leave the manufacture of 
cheap and traditional textile goods to foreign countries and 
focus instead on the production of high-tech textile in- 
dustries. This would allow Egyptian textile industries, and 
those of other developing countries, to benefit 

The flip side of the coin, on the other hand, would be that 
Arab countries like Egypt may be forced to reverse many 
of tbeir protectionist measures in order to comply with 
guidelines called for in the Uruguay Round, such as de- 
creasing tariffs and abolishing some quantitative re- 
strictions. As a result, local competition will increase to the 
disadvantage of local industries. 

Although significant emphasis was placed on the textile 
industry, foe real focus of attention was on how foe Uru- 
guay Round would affect the agricultural sectors of the 
Arab world. This issue was made particularly relevant giv- 
en the substantial differences in the agricultural sectors in 
varying Arab countries, and the fact that the effect of these 
tails on foe industry is closely tied to fluctuating prices on 
the international market. 

While some participants argued that foe implications of 
die agreement would mainly be negative, others stated that 
foe impact would be inconsequential and that there is room 
for developing countries to profit from the agreement In 
Hoda El-Saycd’s paper on the implications of foe Uruguay 
Round on Egypt’s foreign trade of agricultural products, 
she argued that Egyptian agricultural exports may benefit 
from foe lifting of protectionist measures in foreign mar- 
kets. This would be enhanced by the feet that Egypt, like 
other developing countries, will continue to reserve foe 
right to offer export subsidies for agricultural products. De- 
veloped countries are not granted such privileges. 

But she also stated in her paper, foe increased access to 
overseas markets will have differing effects on Egyptian 
consumers and Egyptian agricultural workers. The re- 
duction of customs tariffs and foe abolition of some quan- 
titative restrictions means that Egyptian markets will be 
flooded by a variety of cheap agricultural products. How- 
ever, domestic produce and corresponding industries will 
be subject to increased competition. In essence, this was 
the major point of contention in the conference: Would in- 
creased competition lead to higher quality and product di- 
versification, or simply expose Egypt's agricultural sector 
to problems in the domestic market? The other point raised 
was whether liberalisation would exacerbate foe balance of 
trade deficit? 

The question of bow to alleviate the possible negative 
consequences resulting from the Uruguay Round was 
much less controversial, with most participants agre eing 
that a more unified regional approach during the next 
GATT forum would strengthen foe position of individual 
Arab countries. 


Edited by Ghada Ragab 
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Palestinian workers dean candidates’ posters off walls in Gaza, signalling the end of an election that has dramatically changed the i 


i of Palestinian history (photo. Reuters) 


Votes for 
statehood 


Palestinians began a new chapter in their history when 
they went to the polls for the first time last Saturday to 
elect a president and the new 88-member Palestinian 
Council. Ai-Ahram Weekly correspondents provide 
eye-witness accounts of the elections and gauge the 
reaction of the Palestinian people across the board. 
From the streets of the West Bank, the Gaza Strip and 
East Jerusalem to the refugee camps in Lebanon, 
Jordan and Egypt, Palestinians — Fatah supporters and 
rejectionisfs of the Oslo agreements — spoke of their 
expectations and concerns 


# 
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In the jostling crowds outside polling stations, Graham Usher discovered that most Palestinians in the West Bank were voting for national, rather than local issues 


A young woman in an orange higab lis- 
tens intently while a Pales tinian election 
official exp lains the intricacies of the 
ballot paper. After a few queries, she 
crosses to a makeshift cardboard booth, 
marks four names out of a list of 29 and 
votes, once in a white box for the new 
Palestinian council and once in a red box 
for the president 

She smil es. Very likely it is the first 
time she has voted in her life. But, like 
hundreds of thousands of Palestinians 
across the West Bank, she is not voting 
simply for Arafet or his female opponent 
S amfha Khalil or for 88 candidates to 
take up seats an the new council; she is 
voting for statehood. 

The polling station is in Ta’amari, a 
small West Bank village cut into the hills 
near Bethlehem. The village is small 
with around 2.500 eligible voters. Most 
will vote, says Mahmoud Salah, an un- 
employed graduate from the village. 


It certainly lodes that way. In 
Ta’amari’s single schoolyard, women 
jostle in queues outside two classrooms, 
converted into polling stations for the 
day. Two Palestinian police with locked 
guns and mobile phones patrol. But the 
only real disorder is that caused by en- 
thusiasm. It is an enthusiasm tempered 
by realism. 

“I don’t think the elections will change 
much,** says Salah. “Our village is tiny 
and near no settlements. So we're not ex- 
actly a priority tor either Israel or the Pal- 
estinian Authority. But we want an im- 
provement in services — there is no 
clinic here and we don't have a single tel- 
ephone line." 

But parochial concerns do not dom- 
inate these elections, whether in 
Ta'amari or the West Bank generally. 
Most Palestinians are voting for can- 
didates with a strong history in the na- 
tional straggle, who will stand firm on is- 


sues like ridding the West Bank of Jew- 
ish se ttlemen ts and claiming Palestinian 
sovereignly over East Jerusalem. But Pal- 
estinians are also voting for the kind of 
nation they want to be. 

*T shall vote for one candi date from my 
hamula [dan], one whose politics I agree 
with and one Christian,” says Salah. 
“Even though our village is 100 per cent 
Muslim, we cannot fell prey to sectar- 
ianism.” 

Sectarianism, however, is very much in 
evidence in Hebron — “the last re- 
maining occupied Palestinian city in foe 
West Bank,” says Fatah candidate Rafiq 
Natsheh. The contrast with Ta'amari is 
static 

In a scbool-cum-polling station near 
Hebron’s old city, there are mare election 
officials than voters. Turnout is low. It is 
easy to see why. The school has smashed 
windows. On shop fronts opposite, there 
are freshly daubed stars of David. "The 


settlers had a protest against the elections 
last night,” says one official wearily. 

Amid foe warren of streets that lie in 
the shadow of Hebron's Ibrahimi 
Mosque, Israeli soldiers and border po- 
lice are everywhere — perched on roof- 
tops, patrolling alleyways, checking IDs 
to see whether a person is Muslim or 
Christian or Jewish. The army says tins 
is necessary to ensure the safety of the 
230 or so Jewish settlers that have squat- 
ted in various bouses in the old city. But 
such a massive demonstration of military 
might is incompatible with democracy. 
"How can we express our opinion under 
colonialism,” says one Heoronite who, 
unsmpmmgfy, wffl not vote. 

A grotty of orthodox Jews passes by 
the school down from Jerusalem "in sol- 
idarity with the Jewish city of Hebron”. 
To walk this tall the group requires an es- 
cort of three police jeeps arid one army 
personnel carrier. "If we ward peace, Ve 


must live together,” says foe group lead- 
er. He has a M-16 rifle stung over his 
shoulder. 

On tire road tty from Hebron to Je- 
rusalem sits Aroub, a small c amp with 
around 7,000 refugees. The camp is sol- 
idly Fatah, so turnout is expected to be 
high. The recently retained Fatah leader 
and Hebromte, Abbas Zaki, is especially 
popular. Outside Aroub's main. United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
school, young Fatah activists discuss the 
elections. 

"The vote will legitimise Oslo, arid 
that's good,” says one. “But Oslo is only 
1 an interim agreement We want can- 
didates who will raise our case and foatof 
all refugees. Let’s be fewest,' to improve 
the services here, foe first thing airy au- 
thority would do is pull down the camp.” . 

“Exactly,” says anofoer: “But we don't 
want improved services; we want to 
return.” 
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Elections under 


^ j It was soldiers rather than voters that filled the streets of East 

Jerusalem on Saturday, reports Julie Till from Jerusalem 


The military moved in on election day. 
Armed Israeli border guards and regular 
police set up camp outside East Je- 
rusalem's post offices. It was a show of 
force designed to send Palestinians a 
clear message about who was in control 

At the tiny Mount of Olives post of- 
fice, usually staffed by just two em- 
ployees, four soldiers stood immediately 
outside the door. Another three looked 
down from foe rooftop at those waiting 
to vote. Another 30 spread themselves 
along rite sidewalk. 

Two private security guards, hired by 
foe Israeli postal service, checked iden- 
tity cards as Palestinians queued up to 
vote. "It is a violation of Oslo H to do 
so,” said Dutch international observer 
Michael Rentennar, "but because it is 
Jerusalem, Israel claims it can check 
IDs wherever it wants. It seems they de- 
cided to do it at the door.” 

On top of this human surveillance, 
there were also video cameras filming 
those coming to vote. It was, said FaisaL 
Husseun, minister for Jerusalem affairs, 
“more like an army base than a place for 


voting.” 

At die main post office in Salah Ed- 
dm, steel barricades were used for most 
of foe day, allowing Israeli soldiers to 
control the entry of voters. One frustrat- 
ed Palestinian, 17-year-old Ashraf Suli- 
man, asked aloud, "The elections belong 
to us, not to them. How can they stop 
us7” 

According to election observer Yizhar 
Be’er, director of the Israeli human 
rights grotty Befselem* foe massive po- 
lice and army presence reflected “the 
gap between foe peace process on paper 
and foe minds of Israeli security forces.” 

It seemed that Israeli security forces 
had no idea, or chose to ignore, what is 
on that paper. According to the Oslo H 
agreement, domestic Palestinian mon- 
itors, accredited by foe Palestinian Cen- 
tral Elections Commission, are allowed 
to enter foe polling stations to observe 
election procedures. But according to 
foe Israeli solider who- arrested Zakaria 
Ouch, a Palestinian domestic monitor, 
‘There are no local or Palestinian ob- 
servers. We observe the elections and 


we do what we want” Oudi was re- 
leased two boms later. 

For successful candidate Hanan Ash- 
rawi, the Jerusalem elections, though the 
most difficult, were also the most sig- 
nificant “The battle for Jerusalem start- 
ed when we got an [electoral] con- 
stituency and people started to vote. It is 
foe beginning of foe restoration of its 
ties with the rest of the Palestinian na- 
tion." 

It is a prediction which the Israeli right 
shares and fears. But it could only mob- 
ilise around 10,000 supporters for a 
demonstration in West Jerusalem after 
the polls closed on Saturday. As speaker 
Rabbi Haim Drurkman vowed foot “We 
wifi return to Bethlehem, to Nablus, to 
Raroallah... to all of Eretz Israel”, pro- 
testers carried banners whose slogans 
were directed more against the Israeli 
left and Peres’ government than foe Pal- 
estinians. "Whoever votes for tire left is 
not part of the IaaeLi nation,” read one 
banner, “We’ll rid Israel of tire Leftists 
who are selling tire landj” said another. 

The elections in Jerusalem were about 


symbols and “people here are very ner- 
vous about symbols” said Be’er. Those 
symbols included the size, shape and de- 
scription of the ballot boxes. A kind of 
Orwellian double-speak evolved to cater 
for Israeli sensitivities about the elec- 
tions. It was a non-vote on anon-ballot 
paper in a non-ballot box,’’ co mm ented 
Ian Blackley, spokesman for tire Eu- 
ropean Union's election monitors.’ 

But it was a vote, and in many cases it 
was a difficult one to make. Asbrawi de- 
scribed how “despite the obstacles, Je- 
rusalemites made it to the polls, going 
from one polling station to another so 
they could exercise their right to vote.” 

However, not all Jerusalemites did. 
The voter turnout in Jerusalem was tire 
lowest in the West Bank and Gaza Strip.’ 
Only 40 37 per cent of those registered 
in Jerusalem actually voted. The aver- 
age for tire West Bank as a whole was 
68.46 per cent 

Israeli Interior Minister Moshe Sbahal 
said that the law turnout indicated that 
the majority of Palestinians wanted Je- 
rusalem to be united and under Israeli 


sovereignty. But there cxe perhaps n we 
convincing arguments. There were tire' 
practical difficulties. The five polling 
stations inside East Jerusalem could only ' 
accommodate ap p roxim ately 4,400 of 
the 56,000 registered voters. The rest- 
had to vote outside of the mubicxpal 
boundari e s. There was also the massive 
military presence and tire leaflet -and 
poster campaign by Likud supporters 
- wanting that to vote meant risking res- 
idency rights and welfare benefits. 

But there were also political objec- 
tions.. There has been no redeployment 
of troops in Jerusalem; the repeated clo- 
sure of Jerusalem has affected trade; and 
there are the day-to-day small-scale m- 
dignmes of ocotyatiah. 

Outside Salah Eddie post office, 
among the Palestinians watching events, 
small pockets of Palestinians debated the 
rights and wrongs of voting. "How can 
you vote,” asked one young Palestinian 
to another, “when your brothers and sis- 
ters are still in jail?” Another pointed to 
tire soldiers and asked, “How can, you 
have elections without freedom?” 


Saturday's election for the first Pal- 
estinian legislative council was a day of 
queues, hjgfi turnouts and celebration, 
writes T&rek Hassan from Gaza 

Election day on Saturday saw Gazans in jubilant 
mood, with foe appearance of the sun after days of 
rain and bail — seen by many as a good omen — 
adding to the general good spirits. Polling stations . 
were crowded all day, beginning at 7am, when foe£' 
poHa opened. Waiting voters demonstrated patience 
and a. willingness to form orderly queues, a trend 
much admired by foreign observers. 

For tire voters, election day was dearly a mo- 
I mentous occasion. "At last we are exercising our 
right to elect our representatives, just like other peo- 
ple who we’ve heard aboiacx sees oo TV”, said Ha- 
zim Sohhi Marouf, a 19-year-old student, outside a 
polling station at AJ-Bfmal school for girls in Gaza 
City. Noha Sha’ban, a housewife, agreed. T am so 
thrilled that I an going to vote,” foe said. Tt is so 
exciting to feel for once that we are citizens with 
“ [fats just like anybody eiscJ" 

Even the Islamic Resistance Movement (Hamas) 
found itself unable to waste tins opportunity of 
mass poHtkal participation. Hours before the elec- 
tions, Hamas dimbed down from its pegtion of ad- 
vocating a total boycott, instead adviwags i typort e ra 
to vote for “p atrio t i c elements?, tndndinfr of 
courted Hamas members xuqRfeg as ind^emdeots. 
Nevertheless, no popular Hamas figures appeared at 
the polling stations. 

Turnout was highest in foe five constituencies in 
the Gaza Strip. AB five registered over 90 per cent, 


Tarek Hassan and Julie Till profile a selection of winning and losing candidates in the elections for the Palestinian Council 

Fatah’s Islamic flower Hand-picked minister Militant of the camps Chameleon blues 


Rafiq Al-Natshah 

(Winner — Hebron) 

THE MANY feces of Fatah wear on Islamic cap in Heb- 
ron. Successful Fatah candidate Rafiq Al-Natshah, 
whose Fatah nom de guerre is Abu Shakier, reflects the 
Tftlwrmn nationalist mood of this city. His eatwpnig n lit- 
erature calls for foe shari'a to be used ss the basic in- 
strument for the revision of Palestinian tews and con- 
stitution. 

But Abu Shaker differs from bis Hamas colleagues. In 
a city paralysed by foe presence of anned settlers, he be- 
lieves it is time for die gun to take a holiday. It is a time 
of change, be says, and no more so than in the ranks of 
Fatah itself. “Fatah.” says Abu Shaker, "is like an am- 
phibian.” It is mid-way between revolution and govern- 
ment. “If we foil [in the political process], then it will 
move back to foe land rather than in foe sea.” 

A well-educated, smartly dressed businessman, Abu 
Shaker returned from political exile 1994. His platform 
calls for die national economy to be built “in the inter- 
ests of all classes and all our people”. But this spirit of 
unity may not last very long inside his own movement 

Abu Shaker argues that the Palestinian Council will 
not be a mere spectator to events. Its influence will, 
however, depend on the strength of individual members. 

Fifty of its 88 members will be candidates who stood 
on official Fatah party lists. Another 15 Fatah activists, 
many of whom wear local Fatah primaries but were later 
pushed off the list by FLO and Fatah leader Yasser Ar- 
afet, ran as independents. “We are all flowers in one gar- 
den,” said Shaker, “but sometimes the gardener chooses 
foe flowers”. 

However, foe gardener may be in for a few surprises, 
be warns. “Some of foe flowers have very sharp mams. 
They are not so easily picked.” 


Zakariya Al-Agha 

(Loser — Khan Younts) 

AN OBVIOUS example of foe inefficiency and un- 
certainty of some of foe high-profile PNA members 
is former Minster of Housing Zakariya Al-Agba. 

Boasting an influential family background, he 
was one of those can d id at es hand-picked by Arafet, 
but his choice to run in the elections was opposed 
by many Fatah members. 

At Arafat’s insistence, however, ATAgha and 
five others were selected for candidacy by Fatah’s 
Central Committee. 

Between test Saturday and Monday, Al-Agfra's 
campaign was the talk of the Ship and foe source of 
much debate among Palestinians throughout the 
self-rule areas. It is in this light that those who op- 
posed fais selection are doubly vindicated by his 
loss. It is also in this light that’ for Al-Agba, defeat 
is nothing but bitter, especially that some of foe 
most violent clashes which occurred during foe 
elections took place in his constituency of Shan 
Younis, a trouble spot that delayed for two days foe 
announcement of the results. His nomination, it 
seemed, was a test to see bow far foe PNA will go 
to put one of its own into office. 

The result was a blow. After counts and recounts, 
the figures released on Monday evening revealed 
that he had garnered 600 votes less than the lowest 
winner among the ei gh t Khan Younis candidates. 

Even though he may have lost the bid for a mini- 
sterial post, however, Al-Agha has not lost Arafet’s 
sympathy yet On Monday afternoon, an over- 
worked, pressed Arafet made a point of personally 
going to Al-Agba ’s home in Khan Younis to com- 
fort him. 


Marwan Barghouti 

(Winner — Ramaflah) 

IT MAY be Ramadan, but cigarettes are the or- 
der of the day for successful Fatah candidate 
Marwan Barghouti. Dressed in jeans and a leath- 
er jacket, sitting in a room jam-packed with 
young Fatah activists, Marwan personifies the 
Fatah of the camps and the prisons. “We are a 
national movement, but we are not united- There 
are differences regarding bow to pursue die 
struggle,” he said. 

It is clear to which canty Barghouti belongs. 
As secretary of Fatah’s council in foe West 
Bank, the 37-year-old Barghouti spent six years 
in prison before befog departed in 1987 aod 
spending seven years in exfie. 

In foe new council, Barghouti will take fais 
seat alongside the PLO's Tunis old guard and 
President Arafat's new-found allies from the 
rich and mercantile classes. But it wifi not be a 
c omfo rt ab le coalition. Local Fatah activists were 
less-foan-pleased that their choices were over- 
turned. Some of them, such as Salah Ta’maxi in 
Bethlehem and Bossam Kbedr in Nablus, chow 
to run, and won as independents. 

It is more likely that most of them will be en- 
ticed back into tie fold. But the fruit-tines with- 
in Fateh will deepen. Fateh, in its new role as a 
ruling party, wifi have to formulate economic 
and social programmes — a task it Iras so tar 
avoided. As a result, said Barghouti, new blocs 
are bound to emerge. 

With one eye on the election results, he noted 
dryly: “We have more opposition from wi thin 
Fatah fl«*n ft rvm outside.™ 


Emad Al-Falougi 

(Loser — North Gaza) 

ALTHOUGH Emad Al-Falougi was, .until the 
test few minutes of the elections, appar ently a 
strong contender, his defeat did not knock him 
entirely out of the newly-elected legislative coun- 
cil. In the same building that will house the new 
council is an office for foe director o£ tire Na- 
tional Dialogue Bureau, a post specially tailored 
for Al-Falougi by Arafet as a reward for breaking 
ranks with Hamas and embracing the PNA. • . 

But Al-Falougi's defeat in tire elections may 
also be a defeat for Arafet; repres e nting his felled 
strategy for dealing with Hamas, which, though 
not ridding any candidates officially, did have 
six of its well-known supporters, who ran as in- 
dependents, elected. 

Al-Falougi’s defeat, however, may not simply 
be a result of being blackballed by Hamas. In 
fete, many Fatah members opposed his can- 
didacy, but in foe end had to bow to Arafet’s de- 
sires. They, however, did sot bow so for as to 
vote far Item 

A cushy new office supplied by Arafet will not 
necessarily be the end of Al-Falougi’s woes. As 
the winners and tire losers of foe elections were 
becoming clearer, Al-Falougi at first appeared to 
belong in the former category. With die prospect 
of victory on foe horizon, he attempted to. patch 
the rift with Hamas by- issuing statements . Id tire 
effete that be would promote foe H amas Jine 
within tire new cormcEL HLs defeat, however; now 
entails foe formulation of a new plan of action. - 
Al-Falougi was' one of the founders of. Hamas’ 
military wing. 


tidpaiicg in the election. 

Gaza’s Khan Younis constituency was no excep- 
tion. Queues outside the polling stations did not 
scan to be moving at afi. *T told them from Am be- 
ginning that we needed more than two boxes per 
polling station”, said an exaspe rate d General Abu 
Hamid, general co mmando - nfflw* Paje^ ma n army 
in the southern sector of the strip. The mmihpc of 
ballot boxes allocated to each polling station, he 
said, had been decided by international observers. 
The problem was compounded by Large voting 
cards, which filled the boxes quickly. 

The voting process encountered more serious 
problems in the constituency of North Gaza, par- 

» in tire Gebaliya (B) district; where accusa- 
interference resulted in a decision by die 
Central ElectMmCcmrnuttee (CECfc chaired by Abu 
Mazen, to set this district’s ballot boxes aside. 
There was a similar incident at Deir Al-Balah pol- 
ling station in the constituency of central Cmt* in- 
cidents of alleged interference could generally be 
attributed to factional and tribal prejudices, and the 
CSC tried to contain the damage by w m »i#*!ta te in- 
vestigation and prompt action — such, as the with- 
drawal of foe ballot boxes at Gebaliya. 

. A pro mine nt feature of tins election was tire large 
number of women voting, a feet often noted by jour- 
nalists and observers, who onm p atMd the twas* pan. 
taapatioo here wifo foe generally low women's turn- 
out for elections in other Arab countries. “It's only 
natural”, Arafet was reported to have commented. 
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, According to Issa ALNahal, president of the elec- 
toral committee in Rafeh, foe high turnout of both 
sexes, “was a -**■ — ***-- *---■ - - «*• 


acAEB, ws» a icuccnon or me mgn degree atpoat- 
ical awareness among the Palestinians, and in- 

sistence on having a strong voice in the braiding of 
Palestine’s future." 

Whi le tins is nndootably true, it must not be for- 
gotten drat some of foe highest turnouts were in ar- 
eas where candidates from inflnenttei fimriKwt 
woe naming, ami that turnout was higher m rural 
areas, where patronage playg a greater role, than in 
urnan centres. 

Making election day a public holiday also aT 
lowcdafi groups — familie s. par , 

ties to fully mobilise their forces. WMte mnner- 
ous vote® made their own way to foe polling 
st^c^ manyofoexswercgiveiialiftby carQr bQS. j* 

However, claims that tribalism and factionalism 

” deselections do not ap- 
pear justified. Voters were quick to insist that they 
^ca n di d ates on merit **i voted for flic 

^*y criterion was foe 
patriotic and academic record oftte. ~ 


I notfoeir femay name or tribal allegiances 
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encounters 


Hamas’ campaign seems to have paid off, and the self-rule council win share its 
power with independent Islamists.. Samia Nknimah reports from Gaza City 


The newly-elected Palestinian self-rule council is dom- 
inated by President Yasser Arafifs Fatah-- raovenjent 
and its svnrnafliafTR. But- while the dqction-midfr'ni-. 
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Arafet has consolidated hzs power, it does’ 
not nece s s aril y reflect the diminished popularity of the 


Leading independents in the legislature include not 
only veteran opposition figures lil™ Haidar Abdel- 
Shafi, former chief Degostator and . leader of the De- 
mocracy Budding Movement, and independent can- 
didates with an Islamic badqabusd who are affiliated 
to Fatah.- The list of mrlrvVc 

those close .to the Islamic movement, Hamas. AH these 
figures are expected to have a share in power, sod they 
could present a challenge to Arafat's authority. in the 


In Gaza, it was Hamas which presented foe -main 
challenge, giving a clear demonstration of its influence. 
To a large extent, -the candi dates supported by the Is- 
lamist organisation succeeded. “Under differe nt cir- 
cumstances, with the' full participation of Hamas m the 
elections, the council would have looked very differ- 
ent'’, commented a H»wi»s member; -one of the .former 
deportees to South Lebanon's Marj AJ-Zuhur, who is 
now tiving in Gaza. 

Hamas may have officially boycotted the elections, 
but it did participate in electoral politics, and with a 
measure of success too. In Gaza City alone, which re- 
mains a Hamas stronghold, more than half the 12 al- 
lotted council seats were won by candidates backed by 
H ama a supporters. These include three independent Is- 
lamists: Mousa Af-Zaabout, Yussef ALSfrmtiand Wa- 
gih Yaghi, and three Fatah candidates. 

Nevertheless, the credit does oof all go to Hamas. 
Mahmoud Zahar, Hamas’ spokesman in Gaza, admitted 
that the success of independents was also parity doe to 
the nature of Aw Gazan society. Very often me links 
are not political AJ-Zaabout, one of the successful Is- 
lamist candidates, is Zahar’s cousin. To Gaza, we do 
not. live in cantons. As we talk, Al-Zasbont is here vis- 
iting.’’ • 

Zahar said that Hamas had stuck to^tf^fficsal line of 
boycotting the elections, bntjm ccmopliance with the 
Cairo agreement between Hamas and the FLO, Hamas 
did not prevent voters from exercising their democratic 
rights. “We did not i n terfere. People were free to vote 
and they voted according^ their convictions. Ad- 
mittedly, many candidates Bad an Islamic background, 
but they are certainly not. linked to Hamas in any polit- 
ical sense.” 

Another contributing factor to independents' success 
was the division wi t hi n Fatah tanks. Zahar dahnedthat 


although final results were considered in favour of Fa- 
tah, “the reality was that c andidates on Arafat's official 


list foiled in many instances and were beaten by other 
Fatah candidates miming as independents. People did 
not stick to the official list,” 

But Zahar rise conceded that Hamaa s up porter s had 
participated faa die voting and st^tported independent 
candidates and even members of Fatah who were 
known tohave Islamist tendencies. 

It has also been reported that Hamas supporters ac- 
tually spread word around just a day before the ejec- 
tions, instructing their followers to vote for their chosen 
candidates. 

Their underground campaign was mare intense than 


during the years when we were under direct Israeli 
occupation,” commented a Palestinian journalist 
wedding in Gaza. “Take Rafah, my home town, as an 
example. One Islamist affiliated to Al-Takfir Wai- 
Hqra group won. No one had heard of him before. 
Onty Hamas could have masterminded this plot” 

An unsuccessful candidate from foe coastal ramp 
. in Gaza City, Samir Al-Nouri, said he had been 
backed by both Fatah and Hamas supporters. The 
camp had 18,000 registered voters out of 56,000 res- 
idents and boasts an equally large following for Ha- 
mas and Fatah. According to Al-Nouri, electoral law 
obliged him to resign from his job as a primary 
school teacher before he could join the election race. 
“My main support came from the camps, and the 
campaign did not cost more than US$7CK>,” be said. 
“But some voters were tom between choosing a 
younger street activist and a Western-educated, ar- 
‘ ticulate candidate who could argue our case inter- 
nationally.” 

Significant factors in voting choice across the polit- 
ical spectrum seemed to be the background of the 
candidate, his contribution to the Palestinian cause 
and a record free of collaboration with Israel. These 
considerations seemed to offset pressures from polit- 
ical organisations, as demonstrated by the defeat of a 
Gazan candidate, Zakariya Al-Agha who was the for- 
ma- Palestinian Authority housing minister. How- 
ever, Zahar pointed out that the importance of family 
and. clan ties could not be overlooked They were, be 
said, a major factor behind the high turnout as mem- 
bers of each major Gazan family mobilised support 
behind its candidate. 

Commenting an Hamas’s strategy after the elec- 
tions, Zahar maintained that the movement’s position 
remained unchanged. Hamas had not participated, he 
. said, because the elections were part and parcel of 
.the Oslo concessions, and any legislation by the new 
council would be connected with Oslo. He reiterated 
Hamas’ intention of participating in further elections 
that are not linked to the Oslo agreements, such as 
the forthcoming municipal elections. 

“In the final analysis, it is Fatah that will draw the 
fell picture. The independents can only mar or beau- 
tify that picture,” commented Zahar. “When the peo- 
ple discover tint this council cannot pass a single 
piece of legislation without Israel’s approval, they 
will recognise how for we actually are from our goal 
of establishing an independent state. States are not 
made through elections. Elections ate made to de- 
tennine the will of people.” . 

The new council fires another predicament Some 
results were not yet confirmed three days after the 
elections. There is a growing feeling in Gaza, even 
among Fatah sympathisers, that a game of musical 
chairs took place during the lata stage of counting. 
The fortunes of some candidates fell and rose over- 
sight, and no final results were declared by Tuesday. 
“The winners of yesterday are today’s losers, liter- 
ally”, commented the former Marj Al-Znhur de- 
portee. “How can you explain that a ballot box which 
is supposed to take only 7,000 votes has 10,000, es- 
pecially if these incidents happen after the inter- 
national observers left the scene? The credibility of 
the Elections Commisoon is at stake now.” 
Additional reporting by Khatod Dawoud 



Surrounded by supporters holding the Palestinian flag, Yasser Arafat’s spokesman, Marwan Kanafani waves in Gaza city last Monday after he 
woo a seat in the 88-member self-rate council (photo: AFP) 


Group of 10 slams poll 


The Damascus based Palestinian op- 
position groups, known as the Group 
of 10, said the first Palestinian elec- 
tions held on Saturday were marked 
by irregularities. They accused PLO 
C hairman Yasser Arafat's Fatah fic- 
tion of forcing voters to polling sta- 
tions to show the outside world that 
they held the most supporters. 

Nayef Hawatmeh, leader of the 
Democratic Front fix- the Liberation 
of Palestine (DFLP), told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that the election results an- 
nounced on Monday “were decided 
in advance in order to strengthen Ar- 
afat's individual rule and to establish 
an elected council whore main mis- 
sion would be the implementation of 
the uryust Oslo agreements”. 

He added feat the newly-elected 
council would also be forced to meet 
Israeli demands to abolish clauses in 
foe original PLO National Charter 
which call for the liberation of all 
Palestinian lands, and which Israel 
interprets as calling for its de- 
struction. 


Damascus-based Palestinian opposition groups predict 
that public support for the newly-elected council will 
wither away. Atef Sakr reports from the Syrian capital 


Hawatmeh affirmed that the new- 
ly-elected council did not represent 
all Palestinians, especially the four 
million living in exile who were not 
allowed to vote. He also noted the ir- 
regularities that marked foe elections 
in several constituencies in Gaza in 
favour of some Fatah candidates. 

Hawatmeh particularly criticised 
election proceedings in Jerusalem 
where Palestinian voters were in- 
timidated by foe Israeli authorities 
and threatened that their residence 
pennits in foe holy city would be 
cancelled. “The way elections were 
organised gave voters only one 
choice: Fatah candidates," Haw- 
atmeh said. 

Secretary-General of the Da- 
mascus-based Jihad organisation, 
Ramadan Abdallah Shalah, who re- 


cently took over the group’s lead- 
ership after the Israelis assassinated 
his predecessor Falhi Al Shakaki, 
said foe Palestinian elections “added 
nothing new to the Palestinian strug- 
gle and were not different from any 
previous municipal elections held in 
the occupied territories under Israeli 
control. 

“It is not important just to have an 
elected council We want one with 
the power to take decisions in favour 
of foe Palestinian people and to 
serve their interests. That is not the 
case with foe present council which 
is a result of foe Oslo agreements.*' 

Shalah accused Arafat's Fatah of 
“‘b lackmaili ng voters and spreading 
rumours that these who do not turn 
out to cast their ballot would not re- 
ceive any of the services offered by 


foe authority. For such reasons, foe 
turnout was high and not because of 
support for foe Oslo agreement, 
which mainly aimed to guarantee Is- 
rael’s security." 

Maher AJ -Taber, spokesman of foe 
Popular Front for foe Liberation of 
Palestine fPFLPX led by George Ha- 
bash, said his group boycotted foe 
elections because they did not en- 
compass all Palestinians, “and we 
are still calling for general elections 
including all Palestinians" 

He expected that popular support 
for foe newly-elected council would 
wither when the people discover that 
its powers were limited. 

“The new council will be asked to 
offer important concessions on is- 
sues of final negotiations with Israel 
like Jerusalem, refugees and the re- 
moval of Israeli settlements in foe 
West Bank and Gaza." Al-Taher 
said. “We want a council whose 
frame of reference would be the Pal- 
estinian people and not foe Israeli 
government”, he added. 


Vote-less Palestinians in the diaspora, living in cities, towns and refugee camps throughout the Middle East, voiced mixed feelings towards the historic elections 
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Poll view across the river ‘Next time, we’ll vote’ 


Pales tinians living in Jordan 
were excited about last Sat- 
urday’s elections across foe 
Jordan River, even though 
many were unsure whether or 
not the elected body would be 
able to fulfill their dreams. a 

ft was clear that Palestinians 
who came to Ionian after 1948 
and became Jordanian citizens, 
felt neutral towards the ' elec- 
tions. One explained, “We are 
cnjoying «t*r- citizenship rights 

in Jordan while We have noth- 
ing left in Palestrae but good 
old znemoriesu” 

Most of the 1967 Palestinian 
refugees who live in camps, 
were veiy interested in foe 
voting resuBs, even though 
most expressed an : un- 
willingness to return to they 
homeland- “I would love to go 
and visit our family, Trot life is 
difficult there and it is not 
easy to start from scratch,” 
said a Palestinian engineer. 
“The future is not dear yet, 
and we have to be realistic,” 
be added 

Others, who are feeing ec- 
onomic difficulties in their 
adopted country, long to re- 
turn to Palestine. “It is our 
right to. vote for oar repre- 
sentatives, exactly like the 
lucky Palestinians .who re- 
turned bade to their home- 


Just after elections, Caroline Faraj in Am- 
man sounds out the hopeful voice of Pal- 
estinians living across the River Jordan 


land,” said Hassao, a 31 year- 
old living in Baqaa, Jordan’s 
largest refugee camp, with 
more than 100,000 people. 

“It’s such a great feding to 
see that our brothers and sis- 
ters in foe West . Bank and 
Gaza Strip are able, for the 
first time in 27 y ears, to ex- 
ercise their political rights- 
Tbis places them well on foe 
had to building democratic in- 
stitutions and their own state,” 
asserted Hakam Salem, 43, a 
Palestinian businessman. 

A Palestinian observer in 
Jordan, Ahmed Mahmoud, 
said that after years of occupa- 
tion, deprivation and dis- 
possession, Palestinians now 
have foe chance to start anew. 
However he added "The re- 
cent detention of journalists 
and human rights activists and 
the manner in which they were 
treated, does not augur well 
for foe Palestinians’ quest for 
freedom.” 

“We are hopeful tint the 
new Palestinian council, the 
represent a tive body of real Pal- 
estinian aspirations, will ad- 


dress all issues with en- 
lightenment and fairness," 
ventured Axxgad Qarrash, a 
Palestinian banker. 

“It is true that the real task 
that awaits foe council and its 
president is to complete the 
liberation of aU the Palestinian 
lands including Jerusalem, 
while foe other goal, that of 
liberating the people them- 
selves, is 88 important: and 
challenging,” said one Pal- 
estinian observer. 

“In feet foe two aims go 
hand in hand. Palestine, land 
and people, has been waiting 
for this moment, and it is now 
the responsibility of the Pal- 
estinian elected representatives 
to liberate both in order to 
build a free and democratic 
state,” he added. 

Mohamed Kawash, a Pal- 
estinian writer; commented 
that flu voting constitutes the 
first step towards creating a 
democratic state and paves the 
ground fix Palestinian in- 
dependence. He said that soon 
after foe elections, the ruling 
Palestinian entity should im- 


mediately enter into nego- 
tiations with Israel to reach 
a final settlement to this 
problem. 

Some Pales tinians said 
that the next stage in the 
state building process sow 
awaits them. Many agreed 
that the way the elected 
body runs its affairs in the 
future wfll determine the vi- 
ability and true success of 
Sahuday’s poll. 

Jordanian writer Saleh 
Qallab stated that foe elec- 
tion day was a remarkable 
event in foe history of the 
Palestinian people and their 
straggle to achieve freedom 
and independence. 

“One can not expect the 
first ever Palestinian elec- 
tions to be as good and suc- 
cessful as force conducted 
in France or Sweden or Aus- 
tria, for example,” he noted, 
“but foe elections which 
took place under the watch- 
ful eyes of international ob- 
servers. were very important 
for foe Palestinian people 
and the future of democracy 
in Palestine,” he added. Qal- 
lab believes foe Palestinians 
will learn from their mis- 
takes and therefore foe next 
elections wfll be better or- 


Faiza Rady reports from Egypt’s sole Palestinian refugee camp, 
where the residents were rejoicing at Fatah 's election victory 


“This is a God-forsaken place. We have 
been stranded here and forgotten by you 
media people. Why did you even bother to 
come here?” asked Abu Rashad, a 50-year- 
old resident of Camp Canada, the only Pal- 
estinian refugee camp in Egypt Despite the 
man's harsh words, foe camp donned a fes- 
tive and lively appearance. On the first day 
of the holy month of Ramadan, the main 
street was decked out with multi-coloured 
streamers and brightly-lit lanterns, and peo- 
ple busily shopped for foe evening meal 
that breaks foe dawn-to-dusk fast. Unlike in 
foe Syrian, Jordanian and Lebanese camps 
where people had demonstrated against a 
peace agreement Chat omitted their re- 
patriation and Palestinian elections that ex- 
cluded them, there were no such signs of 
protest in “Canada”. 

In Abu Hossam's grocery store a group 
of men excitedly discussed the election, re- 
joking at Yasser Arafat's victory. “Abu 
Ammar will lead us to victory.” said one 
man. “1 always knew we could count on foe 
old man. Look at what he has ac- 
complished. For the first time in history, we 
can vote for our own representatives in Pal- 
estine." The others nodded in agreement at 
foe mm's words, asking about foe council 
election results. Abu Rashad, hopeful that 
his brother-in-law would win a city council 
seat in Khan Younes, intently listened to 
the Voice of Palestine’s special broadcast 


on the elections. 

As I left foe shop with Abu Rashad, be 
described foe general euphoria. “Most of us 
here support Fatah. We have to be realistic 
and acknowledge that access to even foe ti- 
niest parcel of Palestinian land represents 
an accomplishment The rest will be settled 
in foe upcoming negotiations. We trust our 
leadership. What do foe reject] onists want? 
Do they prefer the ‘no war no peace situa- 
tion' we have lived with for decades?" 

Unlike other diaspora Palestinians, the 
population of Camp Canada had their re- 
patriation settled in the Camp David ac- 
cords. Situated on the Egyptian-Israeli bor- 
der at Rafeb, foe camp was buSt on 
Egyptian land in the early seventies. 

At foe time, Ariel Sharon — foe general 
who was to gain notoriety during the 1982 
Israeli invasion as foe infamous “butcher of 
Lebanon” — tried to break foe Palestinian 
resistance in Gaza. To gain easy access to 
the camps that were at foe forefront of the 
struggle against the occupation, he pro- 
ceeded to raze foe densely populated bous- 
ing settlements and their surrounding nar- 
row lanes — which had provided an escape 
route for the fidayin. As a result, thousands 
were left homeless and pushed south to re- 
settle on foe then occupied Egyptian bonier 
area. 

When Sinai was returned to Egypt in 
April 1982, a special provision of the Camp 


David agreements prescribed foe eventual 
resettlement of foe 5,000 Camp Canada res- 
idents in Gaza and foe restitution of the 
camp's grounds to its original Egyptian 
owners. 

In the meantime, foe refugees suffered 
considerable hardship. “Since Camp David, 
we have been living on borrowed time,” 
said Abu Rashad. “As of '82, we were 
promised repatriation and yet it was only in 
1990 that some people were sent back to 
Palestine — only 35 out of foe camp's 500 
families. The process is slow and painful; 
it’s like a dripping tap. Some people man- 
age to get the permits from foe Israelis and 
foe allotted 512.000 repatriation costs, and 
foe rest just sit around and wait. Look at 
me. 1 can't plan anything. I don’t want to 
invest in building or even regular main- 
tenance of my house because I need every 
penny I can spare to build ray new bouse in 
Gaza. I can’t marry off my children be- 
cause 1 don't know what foe future bolds 
for me or them.” 

Yet. foe camp inhabitants are now hope- 
ful that the Palestinian National Authority 
will manage to expedite their resettlement. 
“God willing, we will all return by foe end 
of foe year,” commented Abu Hossam. “In 
this sense, the elections concern us and 
have a direct impact on our lives. The next 
time around, we also will vote in our home- 
land — Palestine." 


Divided hearts. 


Hope and despair fought in the hearts of Palestinians living in Lebanon as their 
brethren in the self-rule areas went to the polls, writes Zeina Khodr from Beirut 


The first ever Palestinian elections, held in the self- 
rule areas of the Gaza Strip and the West Bank to 
dect a president and an assembly, evoked mixed re- 
actions among Palestinian refugees in Lebanon. Sup- 
porters of the newty-dected Palestinian leader Yas- 
ser Arafat bailed foe ejections, while opposition 
groups scorned the event. 

Partiafly-successfiil strikes woe staged in 11 oat 
of the 12 refugee camps in Lebanon on election day 
to express opposition, but there -were none of foe 
denxjostraticos wtirc-buraings usually witnessed in 
fmjtest strikes. In foe i»ufoem«^ofTyre, foeRach- 
ideyeh Camp, home to 18,000 and controlled by Ar- 
afat's supporters, did not observe the strike. Indeed 
there was a mood of jubilation, /with posters of Ar- 
afat everywhere- 

Sultan Abu A enin, bead of Ajaftfs Fatah organ- 
isation in Lebanon, who s based m JUshkfeyehj, de- 
scribed foe election as a historic event ami a turning 
point for foe Palestinian people. “This is the first 
tim e genera! elections have been bekT, he said, add- 
ing foal foe voting had been free and democratic, 
with no disturbances. . 

-> **ft is an mmreccdrnted ewait in the history of the 
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According to Shabaita, foe Palestinian opposition 


ed instead of appointed”, conuncn t cd Maher Sha- 
baifci. head of Fatah m'Am Al-Hdweh in Sidon, Leb- 
anon's biggest camp, boosing some 75,000 people. 

“All Pa le s tinians were happy”, he told Al-Ahram 
Weekly. “The high turnout of voters shows bow 
nroeb support Arafat and his peace moves have on 
foe ground. The elections have given Arafat legal fo- 


talk”, be said. He added (hat foe strikes in the camps 
(fid not have foe consent of camp residents: “The op- 
position groups which called for the strike had to 
coerce the people to. dose down their shops. They 
could not minster enough support to make foe strike 
effective." 

However; opposition fictions have criticised foe 
elections on foe grounds that the results cannot claim 
to be representative of foe Palestinian people since 
the mfllims of Palestinian refugees living hi Leb- 
anon, Syria and Jordan were excluded. 

Tbe estimated 400,000 Palestinian refugees in 
Lebanon, who are living in dire conditions, lave dif- 
fering views on foe FLO-Israeli peace agreements. 
Those who oppose foe' peace process believe the 
deals offer them little chance of ever returning to 
their homeland since they believe foe PLO has ne- 
glected United Nations General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 194, which calls for Pafestmfens’ right to return 
to their homes m northern Israel 

Colonel Munir Mukdab, leader of a Fatah splinter 
group in Am AJ-Hdweh, told foe Weekly that the 
ejections woe not legitimate since they were held 
under Israeli occupation.. 

Neither, he added, would they result in the four 
million Palestinians in exile bring allowed to fctnm 
home. “The Oslo agreement stipulates that every 
year 5,000 Palestinians wfll be allowed to return 
home. This means jt wfll take 160 yeare before foe 
1967- refugees will be repatriated. After fost,.foey 
will tEscuss the fate of foe 1948 refugees.” 


The 400.000 figure is disputed by the various fac- 
tions. Pro- Arafat officials say foe number is an ex- 
aggeration, and that there are no more than 200.000 
Palestinians in Lebanon. Makdab added that the Pal- 
estinians believe in democracy. “In this camp, which 
is a gun forest, there is more democracy than in the 
United States. There are many factions which share 
different opinions. But we all meet constantly.” 

It is worth noting Makdab had arranged foe Week- 
ly's interview with Shabaha. He even sent his body- 
guard to help this correspondent locate Shabaita's of- 
fice in the camp which is made up of a maze of alleys 
and streets. 

Most of the Palestinians in Lebanon are 1948 ref- 
ugees or their descendants. A 70-year-old Palestinian 
at the Sabra Camp in Beirut told the Weekly that Ar- 
afet has worked for his people but^he has donenofo- 
ing for me and foe other 1 948 refugees. I do not think 
I wfll ever be able to go back to my country.” An- 
other 75-year-old woman was quick to slam Arafat 
and Ms policies. “Nobody recognises foe 1948 ref- 
ugees anymore. Our fete is known. It seems we wfll 
be here forever,” foe lamented. 

But only a few hundred metres away in the Shatila 
Camp, a 19-year-old Palestinian, whose parents 
were slaughtered during foe infamous 1982 Sabra 
and Shatila massacres said; “1 am for the peace. I 
have lived a terrible life. There is no alternative for 
us. We do not have a choice. We must face reality 
and leam to accept” 

Not every Palestinian in Shatila shares his view. 
Banners han g in g in foe streets of the impoverished 
Shatila Camp, home to 18,000 Palestinians, read; 


“The election tears the unity of the Palestinians and 
crashes the national cause.” A group of man, old and 
young, from the camp were quick to denounce foe 
polls. “We are not against Arafet but we oppose his 
policies, particularly his partnership with IsraeL" a 
50-year-old 1948 refugee said, “Self rule did not se- 
cure us our rights. The Zionists continue to control 
everything. 2 am from Haifa. My children never saw 
their homeland. We and the Lebanese government 
are against the resettlement of Palestinians on Leb- 
anon’s soil The only way back to Palestine is 
through armed resistance.” 

“I have a brother in Gaza. He told me that be can 
send me the documents needed to return to foe Gaza 
Strip but I refused,” a 45-year-old father of nine in 
Shatila said. “Why should I go back? People are dy- 
ing of hunger there. My brother told me that the au- 
thorities gave him US S5Q0 to vote.” 

Makdab noted that foe amount of money spent for 
the polls would have rebuilt the infrastructure in the 
self-role areas. 

No official Lebanese government response to the 
Palestinian elections has yet been reported. But the 
leftist dally As-Safir said foe election has put an end 
to frie Palestinian cause in a democratic way and un- 
der international supervision. 

Ghassan Tueini, editor-in-chief of the widely cir- 
culated An-Nohor newspaper, expressed hope that 
foe Palestinians will be able to establish a state to 
“liberate them from foe misery in refugee camps and 
at foe same time liberate Lebanon from their wars 
and revolutions.” 

Shabaiti said that the opposition against the PLO- 


Israeli peace process is slowly fominishing. “At first, 
the opposition denounced foe Gaza-Jericbo First deal 
and said that the accord would leave Arafet confined 
to Gaza. But last September, he implemented foe 
next stage of his accord, expanding Palestinian self- 
rule to foe West Bank which paved the way for foe 
first Palestinian general elections in history. The peo- 
ple are slowly realising that their rights are being 
safeguarded." he said. “In May, negotiations will 
commence on foe final status of refugees and pos- 
itive outcomes win materialise.” 

Final status talks will start in May on contentious 
issues such as the future of at least two million peo- 
ple classified as Palestinians living outside foe West 
Bank and Gaza. Many Palestinians say these talks 
will be another conspiracy against their people and 
that more false promises will be made. 

The international community and the pro- Arafet 
forces may view the poll as the first important step 
on the read towards allowing the Pale stinians to 
achieve their legal national rights and that foe Pal- 
estine question has been settled. But the Palestinians 
in Lehman are frustrated They live in squalid condi- 
tions and their main concern is to improve their stan- 
dard of living. Tlie reaction in foe streets of foe 
camps is mixed concerning the peace process, par- 
ticularly the elections. But one thing is clear. Their 
fete is tied to the final settlement of foe Arab-Israeli 
conflict and the decisions of concerned governments. 
They are powerless to change the course of events. It 
is easy to gather after talking to these people that 
their opposition and anger will continue. But it will 
be confined to their hearts. 
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Avrasya’s ordeal 


Al eigitf o’clock on Tuesday morning, foe Turkish vessel 
Avrasya the harbour of the Crimean parr of Sochi 

afte r a week-long ordeaL Aboard were 109 passengers, in- 
cluding 92 Russians, eight Ukrainians, seven Georgians a n d 
a couple of Kirghiz nationals. Avrasya bad been hijacked in 
the Turkish port of Trabzon on Tuesday 16 January. 

The original 255 hostages aboard the ferry were released 
unharmed when the pro-Chechen kidnappers toss e d their 
weapons overboard and surrendered at the northern en- 
trance of the Bosphorus, near the Turkish metropolis of Is- 
tanbul. The T urkish and other non-Russian passengers dis- 
embarked while the Russia-bound passengers wen t on to 
Sochi. . _ 

Eight million of Turkey's 70 million people are of Cau- 
casian origin and there is a Chechen community of about 
25,000 in Turkey. Turks of Caucasian d e sc en t, together 
with the vast majority of their compatriots, are over- 
whelmingly supportive of the Chechen cause — and es- 
pecially so since Russian troops invaded Chechnya in De- 
cember 1994. Over 30,000 Chechens lives have been lost 
since the eruption of civil war in die Caucasian mountain 
stronghold. 

President Boris Yeltsin created a dangerous pre c edent 
when he ordered the Russian armed forces into me break- 
away republic. Ordinarily one would expect their duty to 
be securing the territorial integrity of die state from for- 
eign invasions, rather than unleashing (heir full weight on 
settling domestic ■eores. What is rather embarrassing for 
the Russians is that ..ight of the R ussian army was de- 


The Turkish vessel Avrasya docked in the 
Crimean port of Sochi on Tuesday morning 
with long-suffering Russian hostages 

aboard. Abdel-Malek Khalil from 
Moscow tells the unfortunate ferry’s tale 


ployed against a mere 400 Chechen warriors with very lit- 
tle to show for themselves. What would the situation be 
now had die Russians faced an army composed of several 
thousand troops? Russia's new foreign minister, Yevgeny 
Maximovich Primakov, described his country as a “super- 
power" earlier in die week, but it would be difficult to jus- 
tify bis claim. 

The escape of the Chechen warrior Salman Radoyev 
from the Russian army's siege of foe captured village of 
Pervomaiskaya in Dagestan is a testament to foe Russians' 
predicament Wbat makes matters worse is that Radoyev 
took with him Russian hostages and outmanoeuvred five 
Russian generals under the command of General Parsokov 
and Genera] Kolikov, both of whom had been decorated 
with foe Marshal Star military award by President Yeltsin 
a few days before- 

Yeltsin's refusal to listen to the warnings of General 
Lebed, foe former head of foe Russian 14tb army, was a 
serious error. Pervomaiskaya was a disgrace to Russia and 
a blotch on foe honour of Boris Y chain, Grigori YavlmsJri, 


Rights at war 

Wars during the nineties have been increasingly 
ethnic and religious in character. Rachad 
Antonius explains how civilians have become tar- 
gets rather than accidental victims of armed conflict 


Thanks to foe formidable impulse experienced by foe human rights 
movement in the last few years, it is much easier now to obtain in- 
formation about human rights violations in different parts of the world. 
The yearly reports issued by the various human rights monitoring groups 
are an important tool of knowledge, as they give a comprehensive view 
of the situation. 

The latest report of Human Rights Watch, for instance, released last 7 
December, is a good example as it is issued by one of die most credible 
and respected hitman rights organisations. The report documents human 
rights violations across the world, country by country, and notes also die 
response — or lack of response — of the international community (the 
UN and the leading powers) to these situations. Some important issues 
arise from this report and from others by similar organisations. Among 
them is the issue of war and aimed conflicts. 

The international community codified the rules that must be followed 
during wars in die four Geneva conventions of 1949 and in the two addi- 
tional protocols of 1977. The conventions deal with die rights of die 
wounded, the sick, the shipwrecked and prisoners of war. The Fourth 
Geneva Convention addresses foe rights of the civilian populations. The 
idea behind these conventions is drat, even in time of war, enemies must 
be treated with a mfntnuim of human decency; die set of rules defining 
that minimum constitute foe “international h umani tarian tow”. 

Since the foil of die Berlin wall, the nature of most wars has changed, 
and an increasing number of violent confrontations seem to be “ethno- 
religious” in character. In an ethno-religious war, a political group, de- 
fining itself in ethnic or religious terms and led by as ideology of exclu- 
sion, decides to occupy the space where another group lives or to expel it 
from previously shared areas. 

In an ethno-religious war, the civilians are not accidental victims who 
find themselves in the wrong place at the wrong time; they are the tar- 
gets pea- excellence. In this context, it is expected that the international 
humanitarian law will not be respected; the infor mati on available on hu- 
man rights violations unfortunately confirms that negative expectation. 
Indeed, we see today that in Rwanda, Burundi, Bosnia, Sudan and many 
republics of die former Soviet Union conflicts take the forms of ethno- 
religious ware. The conflict is most bloody when none of die warring 
parties is able to impose its will on the other easily, and in this case 
atrocities are generally committed against die civilian populations. Thus, 
die study of die state of human rights in these situations, with a view to 
intervention, is a high priority on the agenda of human rights organ- 
isations. 

The increase in the number of confrontations of this type is a challenge 
for the international community. Consequently, it has adopted principles 
of “collective solidarity”, which make it imperative to intervene to pro- 
tect civilian populations which are under threat The Geneva conventions 
are not a sufficient tool any more, as they assume drat the conflicting 
parties are responsible states which will comply with international law. 
When the conflicting parties are led by warlords, the Geneva conven- 
tions clearly do not operate. 

The international community has recognised that, given its moral ob- 
ligation to intervene, it must devise other mechanisms. The Human rights 
organis ati ons have been pressing to establish international tribunals to 
judge foe perpetrators of war crimes and of crimes against humanity. In- 
deed, two such commissions have been established for Bosnia and for 
Rwanda. 

Having said dial, we should mention that these principles of inter- 
national legality are used very selectively, a situation which undermines 
them. Nevertheless, the establishment of precedents and the effort to ex- 
tend the principles to all circumstances are a step in tire right direction. 

Ethno-religious conflict is not always between social groups which are 
in a more or less symmetric situation. In some places, me conflict is be- 
tween a group that feels discriminated against because of its minority 
status and foe state in which it lives. In this situation, political parties 
emerge among the discriminated against group, which demands equal 
rights or some kind of autonomy or even outright secession from foe 
state. These kinds of conflicts have also been on the increase, as more 
people refuse to be treated as second-class citizens. 

The tendency worldwide has been to struggle for the establishment of 
new states that are ethnically defined. This has usually triggered brutal 
reactions from the state to repress such demands. This kind of situation 
has occurred in Chechnya, Kurdistan, Tibet, East Timor, Albania, lndi» t 
Southern Sudan, Ethiopia, Iraq and many other places in the world. In 
some cases it has led to viable states that are internationally recognised, 
such as Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

These situations are delicate for several reasons. One is that die states 
in question always claim that tire conflict is an internal matter and that 
foe international community has no business in it The second reason is 
that foe weak parties in these situations are liable to be manipulated eas- 
ily by more powerful neighbours or by international powers. For in- 
stance, Iraqi Kurds used to be supported by Iran and Iranian Kurds by 
Iraq, each of these two states posing as foe champion of foe other's mi- 
nority while repressing their own in a rather brutal way. The United 
States has been supporting struggles for independence only when foe 
price would be paid by enemies. Friendly states guilty of repressing 
their minorities usually get away with it, or even get active support car- 
rying out the repression. 

All these situations are clearly a concern to h uman rights organisations, 
as repressive states are usually guilty of crimes » gain«tt humanity in their 
a tt e mp t to repress the given minority. Human rights organisations have 
pleaded for economic sanctions against states which violate Human rights 
in tins way or in others. They have noted that political leaders play a dis- 
turbingly small role in bringing to trial those responsible for such crimes, 
preferring to let trade and investment considerations prevail over foreign 
policy. 

Although economic pressures can be useful to get st a t es to comply 
with foe principles of international humanitarian law, we must note again " 
that they are used very selectively, which undermines their credibility: a 
principle is no more a principle if it is used selectively. 

In response to these situations, an ideology of citizenship must be pro- 
moted which aims at the creation of a common civic space in multi- 
ethnic or multi-religious societies. In this vision, citizens are not defined 
first of ail by their religious or ethnic identity, but by foe fact that they 
are citizens in a state that does not discriminate between them on that ba- 
sis. This ideology is more likely to promote respect for foe basic Human 
rights of ail citizens in a state, It is, however, very for from drawing 
large support, especially in developing nations. 

in foe previous examples, aggressors and victims felt they belonged to 
different groups, essentially defined by ethnicity. But a large number of 
violations are perpetrated by governments against their own people, par- 
ticularly — but not exclusively — in foe Third World. This, however, is 
foe subject of another discussion. 




leader of the liberal reform Yabloko bloc, tokl CNN re- 
porters recently. 

The notion is being reinforced that President Yeltsin 
does not settie f figp"**** by negotiation, but resorts to foe 
use of force. Yeltsin's threat to raze foe Dagestani village 
of Pervomaiskaya is a grim reminder of his order in Oc- 
tober 1993 to bombard foe Russian parliament building 
with artillery. 

The current situation does not augur well for die stability 
of the Russian Federation, with its diverse array of peo- 
ples. Mtstada Rahimov, president of foe Bashkir auton- 
omous republic in foe Russian Federation, is one of those 
wbo has expressed his fears for foe future of foe uzuon. 

Boris Yeltsin has been receiving growing criticism for 
granting executive and legislative powers to the loyal Rus- 
sian communities of Cossacks. The Cossacks are known 
historically for their zeal in defending the czars of Russia 
and for their ferocious suppression of attacks on imperial 
territory by other peoples. Hailing from foe south of Rus- 
sia, they have declared then: willingness to help Yeltsin 
“discipline” foe Chechen rebels. 

Numerous prominent figures and organisations in Russia 
have voiced their disapproval of the president's heavy- 
handed tactics in foe Chechen crisis. Among than are 
Ramadan Ahdelatifov, deputy president of the Russian 
Federal Council and a leading Dagestani personality. Alex- 
ei n, patriarch of foe Russian Orthodox Church, and foe 
Union of the Muslims of Russia. But President Yeltsin has 
ignored foe cautionary advice of all them. 
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Russia at the crossroads 

Recently. Russia has been in the limelight for all the wrc ^f e ^° r ^ 
The Russian ambassador to Cairo, Vladimir Goudev, gave an ex- 
clusive interview to.Inas Near explaining the Russian P°**f 
on. issues relating to the ongoing Chechen crisis. Below are excerpts 
from the interview. 

Chechen rebel lender Aebaknr Dudayev: “He has foe 

peace process in Chechnya and efismpting foe mterurf diatogite b«raai foe 
Chechens. He Iras lost foe support of most sections of the Chechen people and 

begim to refy on smaflmilitaiy groups and terrorist gangs- ; , . 

“These groups, under Are leadership of one of Diriayev s 
D ages ta n, a Muslim, republic in tire Russian Federation winchborocraawch- 
nya, and took residents of a village [Pervomaiskaya} hostage. The incident has 
dealt a heavy blow to foe sentiments of Dagestanis, since S«V« asy- 

lum to Chechen refugees during foe miiitaiy operations m Chechnya . 

The hostage crisis: “This terrorist act is u np receden t ed in its scale. The reasons 
behind it are foe as those bdund tereorist acts in other places suchas Af- 
ghanistan and Egypt; where hundreds have beat victims. We belie ve that Rus- 
sia, Egypt, Algeria an d otber countries which are prone to such attacks are all in 
foe same boat. _ 




presRoa of attacks on imperial I “The priority must undoubtedly be to save theh 

Hailing from foe south of Rus- I there is a pressing need to use mflitaiy measures.” 

eir willingness to hdp Yeltsin. L . . . 


WED Russia resort to a military solution to this crisis?: “We picked up a sig- 
nal sent by ; Dudayev to his soo-in-law [who led the raid into Dagestan] by wire- 
less, telling huh to start killing the hostages. It is certainly not easy to take de- 
rijnQBs fn th e s e d ifficult when lives are at nsk. 

There are .some forces in Russia which support the use of military .force to 
solve such conflicts, but Russian public opinion tends towards the use of 
firm measures aimed at preventing such acts occurring in foe firs t place. The 
decision which foe Russian Leadership has taken is in step with foe will of 
Russian society." 
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ETHNIC minorities protest the deadliest anti-immigrant attack in Germany since World War D. Fire raced through a buSMing boosing InunigrxBts and asylum seekers In the 
German port city of Labeck last Thursday. The four-storey biriMfng housed Africans and Arabs, including Angolan, Zairian, Syrian and Lebanese nationals — afi newcomers 
to Germany. At least 10 people indmfing a chBd died. Over 20 others were seriously injured. Potice detained three German neo-Nazis, but lata- released for lack of ev- 

idence. Then a Lebanese national was arrested. Police suspect that the inddeat was a neo-Nazi arson attack and the search for the culprits still goes on. (photo: AP) 

Cleaving to Cold War legacies 

htically the Horn of Africa appears to be cleaving to Cold A winner-taRs-all dVDSHlic IS at WOTk ifl •- Democratic Organisation' foe Amhara National Democratic 
sr legacies even though it is clear that only one superpower , . . * . ■ , Movement and the Southern Ethiopian Peopl e's D emocratic 

w provides the best protection against foe region's ruinous tTlG HOfT) Of Africa and oUdan most Cep* ' Front They were all opposed to foe MarxirigBiaited military 

ditionai rivalries and divided loyalties. American aid makes tainlv InnlcQ liko =* Inoor Anri wifh nnnri regime of Mcngi5tu,wlw fled the country taiSribabwe in May 

isbington an effective moral engine for foe 1990s. Without IOber ' Mi,U W,in 9°°° 1991. Ever since, foe US has en»ged as tire undisputed broka 

30g American support, foe indignation of Sudan's neigh- reason, for Washington appears to be the of Ethiopia's fortunes. Washington seirits seal of approval on 

ins would not take them veiy fir in their disputes with Khar- winner writpc G amn | NkrumraH foe electoral process despite its acknowledgment of a few iso- 

im.lt is injhisoontext foal Madeleine Albright, foe US am- Winner, wnies vamai nfulHlldll . . feted irregularities. The point is that Ethiopia is precisely what 


Politically the Horn of Africa appears to be cleaving to Cold 
War legacies even though it is clear that only one superpower 
now provides the best protection against the region's ruinous 
traditional rivalries and divided loyalties. American aid makes 
Washington an effective moral engine for the 1990s. Without 
strong American support, die indignation of Sudan's neigh- 
bours would not take them very for in their disputes with Khar- 
toum. It is in this context that Madeleine Albright, foe US am- 
bassador to the United Nations, is on an African tour as part of 
a feet- finding mission for US Resident Bill Clinton and the 
UN Security Council. Albright, wbo stopped over in foe trou- 
ble spots of Liberia, Angola, Rwanda and Burundi, skipped Su- 
dan altogether. 

In Cano at a meeting with Egyptian Foreign Minister Amr 
Moussa, she stressed that she agreed with foe recent communique 
issued by foe Organisation of African Unity (OAU) which urged 
the Sudanese government to take the necessary measures to look 
for, locate and extradite the three suspects in foe attempted as- 
sassination of President Hosni Mubarak in the Ethiopian capital, 
Addis Ababa, last June. The commuzriqu£ was released after the 
fifth ordinary session of the central organ of the OAU mechanism 
fiar conflict prevention, management and resolution, which took 
place in Addis Ababa on 18-19 December 1995. 

Ethiopia’s a mba ssador to Egypt, TshomeToga Chanaka, told 
Al-Ahram Weekly that Sudan was resorting to its old “diver- 
sionary tactics” and that it had lodged a protest with foe UN 
Security Council on 12 Jan uary a gainst Ethiopia, claiming that 
aggression had been c o m mi tt e d against its territory by Ethi- 
opia’'. Chanaka proceeded to explain, “If the Sudanese author- 
ities choose to engage in provocative activities along the 
co mm on borders between Ethiopia and Sudan, in the be- 
lief that this will divert the attention of Ethiopia from 
pursuing the charges, then Khartoum is mistaken.’' 

Patience with Khartoum's political antics appears to s' 
be naming out among Sutton’s neighbours. In an un- ( 
precedented attack on Khartoum, Addis Ababa accused \ 
Sudan of sheltering Egyptians and Sudanese suspected 
of involvement in foe Addis Ababa as sa ss i n a tio n at- 
tempt The five Non-Aligned Nations re p r e s ented at the 
UN Security Council — including Egypt — have urged 
Sudan to comply with requests to extradite the suspects. 

The president of the UN Security Council, Sir John 
Weston of Britain, insisted that Khartoum must take 
foe question of the extradition of foe suspects more se- 
riously. He brushed aside Khartoum's request that foe 
Security Council must meet to discuss alleged cross- 
border incursions into foe eastern Sudanese province 
of Al-Ghadaref by Ethiopia's armed forces. Weston 
maintained that foe Security Council was studying 
Khartoum's claims and relying on OAU and UN Sec- 
retariat reports. 

Sudan’s neighbours realise that the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM) — or rather its armed 
wring, foe Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) — 
has lost considerable ground in foe battlefields of South- 
ern Sudan since foe 1989 coup d*6cg that brought Lieu- 
tenant-General Omar Hassan Al- Bashir to power. The 
SPLM lost towns but held on to the countryside. The 
SPLM is not as united as h used to be, but it is not ir- 
revocably divided either, hi any case, Sudan’s neigh- 
bours so for have declined to provide foe kiod of rqQifcgy 
and logistical support that Addis Ababa gave the SPLA 
during foe regime of Colonel Mengjsru Haile Mariam. 

Ethiopia under foe ruling Ethiopian People's' Revolu- 


SFLA from using Efoknian territory as a staging post for at- 
tacks inside Sudan. The friendship was short-lived, however, as 
Sudan stepped up its support for Ethiopian Islamist groups. 

The paradox is that Sudan's earlier rapprochement wife post- 
Mengistu Ethiopia pulled against long-standing hostilities be- 
tween foe two countries. Historically, Khartoum and Addis 
Ababa have invariably been at odds. When Mengistu’s Ethi- 
opia was pro-Soviet, farmer President Gaafer Nianeiri’s Sudan 
was pro-Westcm. Today foe tables are turned. The Islamist- 
oriented Sudan — under foe spiritual guidance of foe National 
Islamic Front’s (NIF) bead, Hassan Al-Turabi — is vocifer- 
ously anti-Western. EPRDF-kd Ethiopia is decidedly pro- 
Westem; it is democratising its political structures and de- 
regulating its economy. 

The EPRDF, the governing coalition, last May organised 
Ethiopia's first multi -party general elections in its 3,000-year 
recorded history. The EPRDF is made up of four closely 
aligned parties r epres en t in g the country's major ethnic groups: 
the Tigray People’s Liberation Front; the Oromo People's 




Soon after the EPRDF came to power, relations be- 
tween Addis Ababa and Khartoum dramatically im- 
proved The new Ethiopian government stopped the 
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Washington likewise holds sway in. the breakaway farmer 
Ethiopian province of Eritrea which gamed its independence 
from Ethiopia in April 1993. The US provides over 30 per 
cent of Eritrea’s food aid. Eritrea is a country where two- 
ttjfrds'of the -population of three million rely on foreign food 
aid for .sustenance, Washington also promised Eritrea $1.5 
million to liberalise and privatise its state-controlled econ- 
omy and an add itional $2.1 million to strengthen foe dem- 
ocratic, institutions of Africa’s newest nation. Ethiopia, al- 
ways foe driving force of the Horn of Africa, is equally 
dependent on American food aid. With a population of 50 
million and a per capita income of less than $150 a year, 
Ethiopia received $5.5 million in US food aid in 1995. 

As serious regional debate is stymied by Sudanese intran- 
sigence, especially on defence and security issues, die fhaiwst 
of Khartoum becoming embroiled in further debacles with its 
neighbours only increase. Sudan’s neighbours arc not fovfoig it 
easy to propel Khartoum forward into a new phase where its 
moral centre does not gravitate' towards exii anism. Far from 
the common thread being that Sudan’s neighbours pose a *hn»wt 

to its political stability, the common thread is that So- 

.. dan’s neighbours — Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Kenya 
■ and Uganda — have all independently come to tte 
conc lusion that Khartoum should be bracketed with 
terrorism. In each country, Khartoum is seen as having 
a hand h th& breakdown of law order. 

Today, Sudan represents the failure of post* 
mdepenfence Africa to accommodate racial and re- 
ligious diversity, foe recourse to military means to 
conceal political chaos and national disunity and the 
afoae goem breakdown of economic and political in- 
totractnres and social institutions. Ethiopia, on foe 
-other hand, represents a forward-looking Africa de- 
tommed to overcome ethnic repression and onerous 
internal wars. It has put in place democratic in- 
stitutions that make dvfl society workable and cor- 
rect past mistakes. 7 

The n ilera of Sudan have forfeited any national and 
Mtemattopal sympathy by their mtransigence in deaL 
mgwifothrar neighbours. Khartoum is today treated as 

rashion a halfway deal with as neighbours an foe ques- 
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Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


The "agricultural railways*’ fa ke ns deep 
into that relatively unknown world of the 
Egyptian countryside where they left an 
indelible mark on rural culture. Popular 
songs readily spring to mind, such as the 
ditty, “On the agricultural line, Oh Lord, ! 
wish to meet my loved one.” 

These rural trains played a significant 
part in the social, economic and political 
life of Ae Egyptian peasant They became 
a major meeting point for the feUahin , ri- 
valling the traditional mastaba — a stone 
bench outside a house — where .they 
would gather to spend die hot summer 
nights and strengthen village relations. 
Provincial authorities, encouraged by the 
central government, actively extended die 
network of railways to distent towns and 
hamlets that 'were inaccessible by water 
transport or as yet unreached by the major 
railway lines. The expanding grip of cen- 
tral government in die latter half of the 
19th century was coupled with die coun- 
try's economic transition to a single «»ch 
crop — cotton — prompting die establish- 
ment of a larger and more rapid trans- 
portation system to bring tins lucrative . 
produce to the national markets and from 
there to the international ones. 

These aspects of life that revolved 
around the agricultural railways have nev- 
er received the scientific study which they 
deserve. An exploration of Al-Ahram of 
the epoch, on the other hand, has much to 
reveal about a world that has up to now 
been largely obscure. 

Before proceeding with our in- 
vestigation into die impact of rural rail- 
ways dazing the last decade of ibe 19th 
century, we have several observations to 
make. 

Firstly, such railways did already exist 
in Egypt but they were primari ly restricted . 
to die banks of the Nile and the irrigation, 
canals that branched off it The railways y 
that spanned die narrow lnigatimdsmsin 
Beni Surf; Minya, AsshiLyCftrg^ and 
Qena are examples of the small -gauge, 
rickety transport that was available. 

Secondly, since they were constr u ct e d 
to parallel existing waterways, their use - 
was limited. Water ' transport still pre- 
dominated and the trains themselves were 
generally only used to transport small 
shipments’ oi farm animals and ag- 
ricultural worker s . They were not used to . 
move heavier freight over longer dis- 
tances, since die energy required to move 
a: single ten over one kfiametre cost more 
than moving four tons over four kilo- 
metres by conventional animal-driven 
carts. 

Thirdly, although die transition to cap- 
italist production had begun quite early m 
the centory, die manifestations of progress 
took some time to emerge. The single ma- 
jor landmark in rural railways occurred in 
the age of Khedive Sayed (1854-1863), 
who devoted such attention to rural de- 
velopment that it was described by his- 
torians as the “goklen age of the ffBaJC. 
During tins period, the alt and dirt tint 
was dredged from die Mabmoudiya Canal 


was used to construct a ten metre wide 
road paralleling toe canal upon which a 
railway was constructed to fink die vari- 
ous. centres bordering zL It .was die first 
“first class* rural railway, in contrast to 
-the old rickety lines which woe classified 
as “second class," and it would remain toe 
craty such railway for some time. 

In spite of the major construction works 
that took place mirier Khedive Sayed’s 
successor, toe Khedive Ismail and during 
the first years of British occupation which 
began in 1881, the agricultural railways 
received tiUte attention. Instead, attention 
was focused on laying the primary net- 
work of railways tost was to hide the 
country’s major urban centres. It was only 
after this network was completed that peo- 
ple realised that certain productive ag- 
ricultural regions had been left out of toe 
scheme; and that rural routes were needed 
to fill the gaps. 

Al-Ahram ’ s Cairo correspondent alerts 
his readers to tins fed In an article that 
appeared on 20 October 1890, be writes, 
“The region to toe north near AJ- 
Sinbalawm certain regions in the 
south that are distant from the railways 
and Nile water conduits are in desperate 
heed of - agricultural railway fines to link 
them to at her cadres. Cation which is 
produced in die areas close to the lines of 
communications sells for 300 piastres, 

- whereas it sells for only 260 piastres in 
die more remote areas due to die dif- 
ficulties and expense involved in trans- 
porting it" 

At the same time we leam of a petition 
submitted by the mayors and prominent 
citizens of the Daqahatiya govemorate to 
the Ministry -of PttbKc Woos requesting 
die construction of an agricultural branch 
fine between Mit Ghamr and AJ-Zaqaziq 
.op- the grounds that “the cultivators in 
these parts arc in absolute need of such a 
line because their forms are fir away from 
railway stations.” 

Not all such petitions were approved. 
On 2 December 1891, die Asshxt coun- 
cillors met to decide not to construct 
branch 'lines. “The project has no sig- 
nificance due to toe proximity of toe cus- 
tomary fand Ural water transport linking 
die areas of the directorate,” it resolved. 

The resolution, however, was rather die 
exception than toe rule. Increasingly, 
“prominent ratal personalities” and gov- 
ennoent officials saw the economic and 
political advantages of constructing ag- 
ricultural branch lines. The first recorded 
instance cornea from Fayoum. On 10 May 
1889, Al-Ahram reports tint two years 
previously, the citizens of Fayoum had pe- 
titioned for “toe construction of an ag- 
ricultural railway in this directorate in or- 
der to facilitate die transportation of their 
crops” and they further pledged “to donate 
die necessary land for this purpose free of 
charge**. Close on its heels followed re- 
quests from other provinces. The cor- 
respondent m Tala describes “the ardent 
desire" of the people of Al-Menoufiya for 
agricultural -branch lines, particularly 
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In the second half of the 19th century, 
Egypt was dependent on a single cash 
crop, cotton, and this spurred the es- 
tablishment of a network of “agricultural 
to move it to markets. In this instalment of his 


railways 

chronicle of modem Egyptian history as seen through the 
pages of Al-Ahram, Dr Yunan Labib Rizq looks at 
developments which brought narrow-gauge railways to the 
Egyptian countryside 



Knking Tala with Tukh, “doe to its great 
commercial importance”. “Hopefully, they 
will not have to wait long until their ven- 
erable commissioner tuns his assiduous 
attention to this important matter", con- 
cludes the writer. The people of Al- 
Daqahfiya s ubmi tted a gimflar request, 
and, as Al-Ahram reports, “now that the 
plans have been designed and toe ex- 
penses calculated, there should be nothing 
to obstruct commencing work on the pro- 
ject” In Sharqiya, die people expressed 
their great expectations for a railway con- 
struction project that had been approved 
and die construction of which was already 
under way. “The time could not be more 
propitious” writes Al-Ahram's cor- 
respondent. 'The crops that have been 
planted in winter are just beginning to 
sprout” 

In response to the flood of requests, the 
Ministry of Public Wades began drawing 
up plans for toe new fines. The plans, 
closely associated with Colonel Montcrief, 
the British deputy minis ter of public 
works, were outlined in Al-Ahram. The 
first stage would be a trial phase, be- 
ginning in the directorates of Al- 
Daqahfiya and Al- Sharqiya. According to 
toe report submitted by Montcrief “The 
wealthy inhabitants shall donate the land 
necessary for these railways, due to toe 
enormous benefits they will bring to then- 
property and their prosperity. Others will 
donate portions of their income or their la- 


bour toward construction, and the govern- 
ment will allocate the money for toe con- 
struction of bridges, hanks and pipes 
needed to facilitate the laying of toe afore- 
mentioned lines.” The plans also stipulat- 
ed penalties against sabotage in order to 
invent th efellahin “from drawin g water 
from die pipes or removing soil for die 
purposes of cultivation in the adjacent 
lands, as they have done to the dams and 
embankments that support railway lines.” 
Evidently, too, the project provoked some 
mnsfpmatinn among landowners who 
were rebuked try Al-Ahram for having 
“spread exaggerated Tumours of ill effects 
and misrepresented the government’s in- 
tentions, which are only to bring die great- 
est benefit and should not give cause to 
scurrilous rumours." 

On 20 October 1890, toe Shura Council 
ratified the agricultural railways bill, but 


not without introducing a minor mod- 
ification — that the railways “be con- 


structed in areas remote from the major 
railway stations and waterways”. The law 
marks the birth of the rural branch routes, 
which from this point on began to spread 
through considerable stretches of toe re- 
mote countryside, as is evidenced from 
Al-Ahram's coverage over the subsequent 
years. 

Naturally, Al-Daqahliya and Al- 
Sharqiya, the forerunners in the field, re- 
ceived their prime share of attention. On 
16 September 1890, Al-Ahram reports that 


seven branch fines would be constructed 
in these directorates, linking 12 major vil- 
lages in toe Delta in addition to numerous 
points in between. At toe same time, pre- 
cautions had to be taken to ensure toe 
smooth progress of operations and toe 
maintenance of toe sections that had been 
completed. Authorities issued instructions 
forbidding the populace from “cultivating 
crops within a distance of three metres of 
toe lines”. If land has been cultivated 
within the proscribed areas, “toe govern- 
ment will not heed toe crops nor will their 
owners have any claim to compensation 
for any such crops that may be subject to 
damage.” 

Regardless of initial objections that may 
have been voiced, Al-Ahram reports, “The 
people are extremely delighted with the 
project” The beginnings were auspicious, 
not just for toe inhabitants of Al- 
Daqahliya and Al-Sharqiya, but for the in- 
habitants of all the other Egyptian govern- 
o rates. The people of Fayoum, who had 
earlier petitioned for extending branch 
lines, persisted in their requests. Finally, 
in the summer of 1891, toe Ministry of 
Public Works announced its approval. The 
only hitch was toe tax on each feddan of 
land through which toe proposed railway 
lines would pass. This would be four pi- 
astres. twice that of Al-Daqahliya and Al- 
Sharqiya. Nevertheless, the people assent- 
ed and, two years later, 13 lines were un- 
der construction, linking most of toe oa- 
sis's major villages. 

In Al-Behaira, in response to popular re- 
quests, the commissioner succeeded in 
“obtaining toe entire funds necessary for 
toe project within a few months.” The 
same story repeated itself in A 1- 
Qalyubiya, Ai-Gharbiya, Al-Menoufiya 
mid Qena. So frequent were Al-Ahram re- 
ports on toe subject that its readers must 
have thought that not a single spot in 
Egypt remained that had not yet been 
reached by railroad. 

In the middle of 1896. Al-Ahram re- 
ported rumours to toe effect that the 
Souaris family. Jewish industrialists and 
owners of toe Helwan railroad had ob- 
tained the concession to construct ag- 
ricultural branch lines in Al-Daqahliya 
and Al-Sharqiya and that a British con- 
tractor had applied for a similar conces- 
sion. That same year, it reported that the 
Narrow Gauge Railway Company, re- 
ferred to by the newspaper as the “tram- 
way company”, had applied for a conces- 
sion to bund ra Breads in AJ-Behaira 
province. At first the newspaper wel- 
comed this, declaring that “it will bring 
untold benefit” to toe province. Its cor- 
respondent in Al-Daqahliya, however, 
was of a different opinion, an opinion that 
the newspaper would adopt uniformly 
with regard to the issue. His view ap- 
peared in Al-Ahram of 15 October 1896 
under toe headline, “Lost Rights”. The pa- 
triotic tenor of the author reveals itself in 
his defence of the Egyptian fellah. It is he 
who has sole claim to the rights of the ag- 
ricultural railways, because he has paid in 


labour for their costs and for the crcps toe 
land produces. “No other person has the 
right to deprive him of his claims, because 
he bought it with his own money, without 
a angle piastre's help from the govern- 
ment The benefit of these railways, by 
law and by reason of justice, should go 
entirely to the fellah , their sole and right- 
ful owner.” Having himself seen a copy of 
toe contract granting the concession to “an 
English company based in London", be 
could vouch that he did not see a single 
condition that favoured toe interests of toe 
Egyptian people. Or perhaps, be com- 
mented sarcastically, toe only condition 
that could conceivably be considered fa- 
vourable was the clause stipulating that 
toe right to the concession would revert to 
toe Egyptian government after 70 years. 
“Congratulations to toe children of our 
children for this great fortune!” be pro- 
claims. Moving to toe crux of toe issue, he 
explains, “The fellah , in accordance with 
toe provisions of toe concession, bas been 
totally deprived of any possible benefit 
toe new railways could offer him. He will 
not be able to transport either his animals, 
his crops or toe members of bis family be- 
cause be will have to pay needless extra 
expenses in addition to the money that has 
already come out of his pocket to pay for 
toe construction of these railways.” In 
conclusion, be urges all the other “proud 
and concerned” newspapers to investigate 
the reasons behind this forfeit of toe fel- 
lah's rights and to join him in protest 
against the losses that could be sustained, 
by toe fellahin and Egyptian agriculture. 

It was not long before the people of Al- 
Gbarbiya and Al-Sharqiya backed him up 
through Al-Ahram ' s correspondents 

there. In AI-Ghaibiya, the people ob- 
jected to the proposed project on the 
grounds that “it would disrupt work and 
harm the crops". They therefore urged 
the government “to delay the project a 
little while”. In Al-Sharqiya, toe attitude 
was slightly different There, rather than 
fighting the onset of private enterprise, 
people decided to join it The initiative 
was taken, needless to say, by the prom- 
inent landowners, who, in the beginning 
of 189S, applied for a license to con- 
struct narrow-gauge agricultural branch 
lines, “in order to facilitate travel and 
commercial transport” Al-Ahram lauded 
the initiative and urged the government 
to respond favourably, underscoring its 
opposition to granting the concessions to 
foreign enterprise. 

Caught between compassion for the fel- 
lahin and hopes for progress in rural 
Egypt Al-Ahram could not help but 
watch as developments brought toe nar- 
row gauge railways to toe Egyptian coun- 
tryside. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



OPEC concerns over Iraq's return 


WITH THE growing possibility of Iraq re-joining the Inter- 
national oil market after a 5 year absence, OPEG may 
have to take decisive measures regarding Iraq’s pro- 
duction. Furthermore, OPEC allocated a great balance 
to boost their production. OPEC declared they are not 
ready to minimise its production level. There were no 
comments on Saudi Arabia’s reduction of its oil pro- 
duction. 

Iraq used to export more than 2 million barrels of crude 
oil before the Gulf War. . . 
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Chinese delegation visits free zones 


FINANCE Minister Mohieddin EJ-Gharib met with a Chi- 
nese delegation currently visiting Cairo. The delegation, 
headed by the Chinese chairman of economic zones and 
former minister of economy, is scheduled to visit the free 
zones of Alexandria and Port Said upon the invitation ex- 
tended by Ibrahim Fawzi, head of the executive branch 
of the General Investment Authority. Fawzi stated that 
detailed discussions were earned out on investment in 
Egypt and toe economic liberalisation policy. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

S.A.E 

Pioneer of Islamic Banking 
congratulates Muslims on 
Ramadan. 

Find our banking services at : 



Head Office: 

1113ComicheEl NilSL, 

Cairo- W 5753109-5753165-5750947. 
|t Al-Azhar Branch 
Al Sook AI Fatirm - AzharSq, Cairo 
Tel: 5911280-5916341 

1 Ghamra Brandi 
259 , 261 RamsisSU Cairo 
Teh 825217-8 301 82 
Heliopolis Brandi 
4 Ai-Athary Mohamed Nafie, RoxL 
He&pofisTel: 2565485-2565486 ■. 

1 Dokkil Branch 
17AlFatoagaSt. off Abdel Moneim . 
Ri)o0iSL.Agobza 
Tct 3027513-3027514 
Alexandria Branch . 

7 Victoria BasilySL, Azarila, Alexandria 
Td 4838618-4835490 
Damanhour Branch 
AiSheOA Mohamed Abdel Karim Si.. 
DnimiboiirTei:311888-315888 


•Tanta Branch 

' Aziz FahmySq.,AI-Awkaf Boikfing, 

' Tania TeL* 334)94-334953 

• Bcnha Branch 
Aibata Su Bcnha 
Tel: 227861 -227862 

• Mansoura Branch 

ITahiHarbSu Mansoura 

■Tel: 328792-329965 

• Mafiala Branch 
Al Awkaf building - ALGeish St, Mahala | 
Tel: 331704-331708-337708 

• SuezBranch •• 

Pon-SaitfSuSucz M 229631 -222834 

• Assiut Branch 

Al Awkaf Building No 1 -Tenfli of 
Ramadan ProjcctAssha 

• Td’ 337167-333739 

•Sohag Brandi 

BagaSL.Sobag' 

^ Tel: 324792-324795 





NBE and a new marketing 
strategy for Egyptian exports 


Danish-Egyptian power 
projects 


THE ACCELERATION of Egyptian exports has 
recently gained special momentum as one of 
the challenges encountering the Egyptian econ- 
omy, given toe crucial role of exportation activ- 
ity in boosting the economic reform programme, 
especially with the emergence of toe second 
phase. 

The National Bank of Egypt (NBE) places 
special emphasis on marketing and publicity, as 
the most effective export-stimulating tools. To 
this end, NBE adopts a new trend tilted towards 
establishing the Egypt Houses Company, main- 
ly focusing on organising and establishing ex- 
hibitions abroad for marketing different Egyp- 
tian products within the framework of a well- 
planned advertising programme. 

In addition, the said company aims at pro- 
viding businessmen and producers with de- 
tailed date regarding the world markets, com- 
petitors, prices and quality requirements via the 
creation of an information centre. Moreover, toe 
company plans to provide the necessary ser- 
vices conducive to exporting samples to ex- 
ternal exhibitions, besides facilitating the con- 
clusion of deals with importers. This is in 
addition to rendering sophisticated services, es- 
pecially those related to the various kinds of 
storage. 

The company is envisaged to be established 
according to the German Commercial Law, with 
an issued capital of DMSmn. The company will 


start its activities through establishing an Egyp- 
tian House in Frankfurt, with total investments 
of DM1 .8mn, given that the remainder of the 
capital shall be allocated to establishing other 
exhibitions in different countries, mainly the 
United States, England and South Africa, in ad- 
dition to a host of Arab countries according to 
market conditions and developments. 

in coordination with the Banks Association of 
Egypt, NBE will promote the company among 
member banks. Moreover, the Egyptian In- 
dustries Federation, various competent author- 
ities, Egyptian businessmen and exporters and 
one of toe Egyptian figures settling in Germany, 
will be invited to take part in this ambitious pro- 
ject The National Bank of Egypt International 
(London) is envisaged to have an effective eq- 
uity participation in toe company. 

Marked with its leading role in enhancing ex- 
ports, NBE has participated in modernising and 
marketing handicraft industries locally and 
abroad. The bank has also expanded toe scope 

of financing the import of raw materials and in- 
termediary commodities necessary for the final 
product to be exported. In addition, the bank fi- 
nances exporters with up to 70-80 per cent of 
the transaction amount and extends buyer’s 
credit and factoring services. Finally, NBE pro- 
vides exporters and importers with forward con- 
tracts as a hedge agsinst exchange and inter- 
est rate fluctuations. 


DENMARK has called upon Egypt for the 
expertise It has acquired in the area of 
new and renewable forms of energy to es- 
tablish a number of projects involving 
electricity generation and industrial heat- 
ing and cooling. This suggestion by Den- 
mark essentially makes Egypt a partner in 
conveying this knowledge to other na- 
tions. 

Cooperation in this regard was the result 
of a meeting held recently between toe 
Egyptian minister of electricity and power, 
Maher Abaza, and the Danish minister of 
international cooperation, P. Nielson, 
along with a Danish delegation visiting 
Egypt. Abaza explained that during the 
meeting, specific steps were examined for 
setting up a regional control station for 
electrical power in Al-Qana, which would 
be financed by the Danish Development 
Organisation with 187mn krone (approx. 
LEI 12mn). This is in accordance with the 
goal to increase the distribution of electric- 
ity to all parts of the country. 

The minister explained that preliminary 
discussions between the two countries 
have been completed, resulting in Den- 
mark granting 50mn krone (approx. 
LE30mn) to finance a project prepared by 
the Egyptian Electrical Authority, which 
would bring electricity to those parts of the 
govemorates lacking such a necessity. 


Telecommunications exhibition to be organised 


To advertise Business contact Tel: (202) 3391071 Fax: (202)5786023 - 5786126 


THE EXHIBITIONS Organ- 
isation, in cooperation with 
the German company Fair 
Trade, is organising an in- 
ternational tele- 

communications exhibition 
in Cairo to be held from 25- 
28 November of this year, 
coinciding with the Cairo ec- 
onomic summit Rushdi 
Saqr, head of the Exhibi- 
tions Organisation, ex- 
plained that this specialised 
fair is the first of its kind, or- 
ganised within toe frame- 


work of the organisation’s 
new policy aimed at adapt- 
ing to meet the re- 
quirements of an ever- 
changing world by mar- 
keting within specialised 
exhibitions, which are grad- 
ually replacing general ex- 
hibitions. The Exhibitions 
Organisation has agreed 
with Fair Trade to set up 2 
other specialised trade ex- 
hibitions in February 1997; 
an agricultural exhibition, 
a textiles and leather 


and 


exhibition. 

Martin Mars, head of Fair 
Trade, explained during a 
visit to Egypt that the Cairo 
International Tele- 

communications Exhibition 
will feature a large number 
of global tele- 
communications com- 
panies, in addition to com- 
panies represented in 
Egypt and the Middie East 
which are keen to par- 
titipate. 

Mars added that the ex- 


hibition is primarily directed 
at businessmen seeking to 
establish joint projects with 
exhibiting companies. Cai- 
ro. the largest city in the 
Arab-African world, enjoys 
exemplary conditions which 
will attract attendees from 
different parts of the globe. 

Mars indicated that the 
exhibition would display the 
most important advances 
made in tele- 
communications dealing 
with, among other things, 


computers, banking and 
security systems. 

Mars farther explained 
that the Middle East is an- 
ticipating billions of dollars 
worth of investments within 
this field in toe forthcoming 
years, increasing the den- 
sity of regional tele- 
communications that in- 
volves the completion of a 
fibre-optics network that will 
connect South and East 
Asia, the Middle East and 
West African countries. 
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For Arafat, the celebrations over his landslide victory m last 
week’s Palestinian elections will quickly give way to the more 
urbane wxk of nation-building — a chore at once made more 
try ing by Israeli intransigence and a hawkish opposition in the 
form of Hamas. . i 

And so, with all eyes upon Arafat now shoulders the re- 1 
sponsibiLity of proving himself to be the conduit to in- , 
dependence and the vanguard of a sustainable peace. The elec- 
tions, successful as they may have been, were merely the 
starring point along the long road to self-determination and de- 
mocracy. Now comes the greatest obstacle, manoeuvring 
through the final status negotiations in May to determine 
whether an autonomous Palestinian state, with Jerusalem as its 
capital, will be. , _ . 

fe ry»| Ls bound to complicate matters. Already, Peres has cau- 
tioned, a t te mp ting to detract from Arafat's new-found status as 
president, that the assertions about autonomy are premature as 
the Oslo accords “have their limits". The question that Peres 
should be raising following the elections, however, is what are 
the limits of peace? Instead, however, Israel has pinned the out- 
come of these negotiations on a revision of the Palestinian char- 
ter. To this demand, Arafat has conceded, pledging that two 
months after the elections, the offending clauses will be re- 
moved But at what point will Israel wholeheartedly work for 
peace versus obstructing it through conditions laid down on the 
pretext of security interests. 

Even without these addendums, Arafat feces an uphill strug- 
gle to unite a disgruntled people. He is charged with the oner- 
ous task of paving the way for a democracy currently threat- 
ened by extremist elements hell-bent an derailing the current 
peace initiative, which they deem incompatible with the greater 
Palestinian cause. 

In light of these challenges, the celebrations should not be for 
the conclusion of the elections, but for that which they symbol- 
ise — the development of a new state and die partial re alisat ion 
of a dream. 

Over tiie craning months, Arafat will seek to strike a balance 
between the demands of the opposition, the needs of the new 
go vernment and the wavering will of the Israelis. It is, at best, a 
precarious balancing act representative of an even more pre- 
carious quest for peace, but with cooperation, coordination and 
determination, a new country could be bom. 
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Crossing the threshold 




As Egypt approaches die threshold 
of the 21st century we are sure to 
face many challenges- And if we are 
to cross flat threshold without equiv- 
ocation, we must ensure that the na- 
tion is equipped to withstand the buf- 
feting of the winds of change. It is 
important, therefore, that as the new 
century approaches, we decide on a 
list of priorities, of things that have 
to be done in preparation for the new 
milletmiuni. 

Fortunately Egypt is not lacking in 
the raw materials for success. We 
have vast human resources and am- 
ple natural reserves. Egypt occupies 
an important strategic position, and 
possesses an unrivalled historical 
depth. And these advantages will 
prove of inestimable value as we 
chart our path into the next century. 
But we cannot rely solely on past ex- 
perience — new challenges require 
new solutions. 

If there is no lade of potential, it 
must first be harnessed. But how are 
we to do tins? Where should we be- 
gin? 

President Mubarak outlined the 
perimeters of the strategy that will 
see Egypt successfully into the next 
century in his address to the new 
cabinet The manner in which that 
strategy is applied will be the de- 
termining factor in defining Egypt’s 
role in a region that is undergoing 
fundamental changes as a result of 
the ongoing peace process. 

To launch ourselves successfully 
into the next millennium will re- 
quire a great deal of preparation. 
All segments of society must be en- 
couraged and equipped to meet the 
challenges we race. In short we 
must work towards the construction 
of a new society, based on our past 
experiences but keeping an eye on 
the future. 

This is not a task for the govern- 
ment alone. Governments, after all, 
can act only to facilitate progress, to 
make it possible for each individual 
to capitalise on his or her own po- 
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Egypt is to 
enter the 
next century 
with 

confidence 


tentiaL But for the nation to truly 
succeed we must each, as in- 
dividuals, fulfill our side of the bar- 
gain. Each citizen is, after all, a part- 
ner in the building of our common 
nation. 

As peace unfolds, so our region 
will come to be characterised by in- 
creased cooperation and economic 
competition. The prestige of in- 
dividual countries widrin the region 
will be determined by their ability to 
crane to terms with the economic 
challenges that lie ahead. As a con- 
sequence, if we are to see Egyptian 
society evolve in any meaningful 
way, that evolution must go hand m 
band with the changes that are re- 
drawing die map of the region and 
redefining the bases of power and in- 
fluence. 

“We look forward to seeing a new 
Egyptian society and a new Middle 
East which will move towards ever 
greater stability.” So said President 
Mubarak at a press conference held 
during US Vice President A1 Gore’s 
visit to Egypt But for that new so- 
ciety to be viable it must evolve in a 
manner that is compatible with over- 
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all regional developments. The two 
most be complementary if we are to 
realise our vision .forthe future. 

We cannot expect to develop in a 
vacuum. Our strategies must take ac- 
count of the rapid pace of tech- 
nological change that is changing 
the face not just of developing coun- 
tries, but of the whole world. The 
world is witnessing unprecedented 
changes, greater evenfoan those oc- 
casioned by the industrial revolu- 
tions of the 19th centmy. The tech- 
nological advances of the last few 
decades, particularly in the fields of 
communications, genetics and space 
exploration, con stitute nothing less 
than a revolution. Silent it may be, 
but it is a revolution that shapes, 
and c ontinues to shape, our common 
future. 

The communications revolution 
has made national bordos in- 
creasingly parous. No country is an 
island and no nation can live in iso- 
lation, unaffected by such un- 
precedented levels of technological 
advance. Interdependence is now the 
name of the game. Goods and ser- 
vices are traded in the international, 


oot- in national, market places. 
Progress now can only be achieved 
supra-pationafiy, through coop- 
eration and paitneudiip between na- 
tions. . 

Egypt now enjoys a greater level 
of political stability than at any other 
tune in its recent history. Sum star 
bflity allows for the continuation of 
the economic reform p rogra m m e 
that we began to implement several 
years ago, taking into account, of 
course, the needs of the population. 
The manner in which economic re- 
forms have been implemented leads 
to 'op timism for the future, and pro- 
vides an incentive to travel further 
along the same road. v ‘ '-5 t 

We have already /made consid- 
erable advances. If wo have the Vwlf ; 
to reduce the budget deficit and en- 
sure that levels of inflation do not 
rise, then we win be able to capital- 
ise on the gains already, made. We 
have twanwgwl 1 so for; to implement 
reforms " without incurring un- 
necessary social costs and we must 
continue along the same path, pro- 
tecting the interests of the poorest 
members of our society , while si- 


multaneously encouraging private 

sector led growth. , 

To have a reasonable ounce of 
eradicating nnemptayme at we m ust 
work towards securing a growth rate 
of at least 8 per cent Bntmt- 
employment is not foe only problem 
we most tackle if we are to eradicate 
poverty in our new society. W e mist 
also work towards raising percapita 
ensuring that the benefits 
that, accrue from growth arc dtarib- 

utedfeiriy- . 

Young people must be encouraged 
to become active citizens,' embracing 
the opportunities offered by ex- 
panding markets. Encouraging small 
businesses is one of the mast efficient 
ways of lowering levels of un- 
employment, which if fluey are high 
- ran lead to ffisfllniiOPBXcti particular- 
ly among flu young. But such en- 
couragement means removing the bu- 
reaucratic obstacles that hinder the 
gpitfiyg up or expansion of small busi- 
nesses. - - 

We must wage a constant war 
against unnecessary -red tape. In- 
vestors must be allowed to invest with 
the minimum of bureaucratic inter- 
vention. Exporters must be allowed to 
conduct their business without un- 
necessary official interference, sin c e 
export led growth is one of the surest 
ways of mautaining economic expan- 
sion. 

‘ A healthy economy promotes a 
healthy society, a society that 1 can 


and social well-being go band in 
band. They are interdependent A ro- 
bust economy demands a well trained 
- and educated work feme. A healthy 
society should prioritise ednremon, 
since it constitutes an investment in 
foe future. Yet despite efforts already 
undertaken to improve educational 
standards* We .still have a tang wqr to 
go. before weqpcin a position to con- 
fidently face thti#bm8ngei font will 
corne as foe cemtaydtowe-to a close. 
They are challenges -wci&jx flfcafford 
not to grasp. . -■ (to'tifcGGiiU 1 


Media and pre-emptive diplomacy 


From 7 to 11 January a seminar 
was held in Sana'a, Yemen, spon- 
sored by the United Nations and 
UNESCO, to pro m ote independent 
and pluralistic media in the Arab 
worid. Far from bring a routine 
gathering to discuss means of re- 
ducing die gap between developed 
and Don-developed societies in the 
age of information superhighways, 
the seminar addressed problems of 
the utmost political importance for 
the Middle East as it stands on the 
threshold of what can be a mo- 
mentous year in its history. 

If the Syrian-Israeli negotiations 
can break the deadlock in which 
they have for long been mired, 
1996 could become the year in 
which a historical breakthrough to- 
wards a ‘comprehensive peace’ in 
the region will have been 
achieved. There are good reasons 
to believe that this scenario is like- 
ly, not least because it responds to 
the wishes of both the US pres- 
ident, Bill Clinton, and the Israeli 
prime minister, Shimon Peres. 
Both will face national elections 
before the end of the year and both 
have every interest in enhancing 
their credentials in the eyes of their 
constituents by having their efforts 
crowned with an overall peace in 
the Middle East 

However, should this scenario 
materialise, it will provoke critical 
reactions throughout the Arab 
worid, including an escalation of 
terrorism. Islamic fundamentalism 
win become the most potent ideol- 
ogy by which, grassroots opposi- 
tion to the Arab regimes’ ac- 
ceptance of Israel as a normal state 
in the region will manifest itself. 
As matters now stand, the largely 
government-controlled Arab media 


Commenting on a UNESCO seminar on pro- 
moting independent and pluralistic Arab media 
held in Sana’a last week, Mbhamed Sid- 
Ahmed describes its accomplishments as a 
successful illustrations of UN Secretary-General 
Boutros Ghafi’s ‘pre-emptive diplomacy 1 


are inadequate to help p rev en t 
tears in the fabric of Arab society. 
The Sana’a meeting carried a tacit 
warning from the UN and 
UNESCO, in foe spirit of Boutros 

Ghali’s ‘pre-emptive diplomacy’, 

that foe Arab media should be 
granted greater freedom to enable 
them to face the coming chal- 
lenges. 

P ar ticipa n ts at the meeting en- 
gaged in a candid discussion of foe 
current restrictions under which 
the Arab media are forced to oper- 
ate, the impact of emergency laws 
on their performance and their sub- 
ordination in most Arab countries 
to state policy. Asked to address 
die issue of censorship and self- 
censorship, I pointed out that while 
the framer is imposed by the state 
and can therefore not be dealt with 
conclusively in a gathering of me- 
dia experts, the most critical issue 
for media integrity that the meet- 
ing should address is self- 


To strive for total media ob- 
jectivity is impossible, as facts are 
necessarily viewed with a sub- 
jective slant by any journalist But 
self-censorship occurs when the 
journalist adjusts his perception to 
the virion of the state, thereby per- 
forming a security, rather than a 
journalistic, function. Censorship 


can only be justified ^ exceptional 
circumstances, but is unacceptable 
when it becomes foe rule. Tne re- 
action to foe recent press law in 
Egypt ' de mons t r ates- tint when 
journalists join forces and openly 
ex pr ess dissatisfaction, restrictive 
measures can be successfully re- 
sisted. The existence of. in- 
vestigative jounmfism is also a 
means : of ganging how in- 
dependent the media are and to 
what extent they exercise self- 
censorship. 

When radio and television -are 
under tight government control 
(that is, subject to full censorship) 
and the written press, whose read- 
ership remains Kmitad, is’ partially 
censored, government risks be- 
coming isolated from society. It 
also dries having to contend with a 
parallel, or alternative, press char- 
acterised by its opposition to, and 
its attacks on, the g o ve rnm ent, 
which in torn leads to a process of 
mutual demoniaation. In the ab- 
sence of a constructive dialogue, 
the press is transformed into vir- 
tual fiefHoms, and flic door is open 
to social violence. Moreover, 
these leftovers from foe totalitarian 
era, censorship and self- 
censorship, are self-defeating in an 
ageof eUxtoraric media, whtee,un- 
lflre newspapers which can be con- 


fiscated by customs, nothing can 
stop foe free flow of electrons. 

In addition to being unable fore-' 
spend adequately, to a situation hr 
which internal contradictions 
finked to the Middle East peace ‘ 
process are leading to a resurgence 
of extremist ideologies fadled by- 
feelings of wounded identity, the 
Arab media are faced with another 
frustrating challenge posed by -ae- 
ons- to Jntecoet trad .- other-. m- 
focmation superhighways. The fi- - 
nal of tiie seminar, 

labelled foe Sana’a Declaration^, 
expressed tiie parti cipan ts* belief 
"mat foe advent of new - m- 
fonnafion and ^ yunnniny^ti tui 
technologies contributes to gen-, 
ni ne cooperation, development, 
democracy and peace”, but also 
acknowledged “tint these tech-., 
nologies can be used to manipulate 
public opinion, and noted that gov- 
ernments in less developed conn- ••! 
tries do exploit foe perceived 
forest of such technologies to jus- 

^Tl^fkxl^^^called for “in- . 
dependent media • eracapri & es 
owned, run and funded by foe 
journalists themselves and sup- 
ported, if necessary, by endow- 
ments with guarantees foal funders 
do not intervene in editorial pol- 
icies”. The seminar was keen to 
underline that Arid) states have 
everything to win in refraining 
from using their media facilities' 
for security purposes in tiie first 
place. An independent andpfo- 
ralistic press is much more ef- 
fective in ensuring that public de- 
bate remains within the confines 
of society’s institutions, thereby 
removing aU justifi c atio n for re- 
sorting to violence. 


An uninvited 
courtship 


By Naguib Mahfouz 


I was deeply saddened , 

When I learned that the ST- '. • ' . 

international had 
aQocated space in its J |S|| ; 

news bufletins to foe 
aflnouncen^nt that cer- . ' ■0N r !!ri'‘:3 ' 
'tafer peofifev in Egypt 
woe ini t ia t ing court ‘ UK: ‘■/k. 
pgoccedmgs a ttended to. 
divorce- me from ray - ■ 

wife; on foe grounds r" ' 
that - my hovel, Chil- / " 

dren. of ' Gebahnvi, 

shows that I am an InfideL . The raucous me- 
dia circus appears to lave been based on 
nofoing more than the threat of such action, 
.which begs foe question, how would the me- 
dia react if such proceedings actually took 
' place? 

In some ways I should be glad to see Chil- 
. dren ofGebaiawi set before an honest judge. 
I know that foe novel > ixA bbspfaemous and 
that l am oo InfideL Indeed,- when tire novel 
was published 30 years ago I was .told, by 
Hassah Safari El-KhoU, the thenpet^raal rep- 
resentative of Gamal Abdd-Nasser, that a 
committee from AI-Afoar WfiuId be coming 
to meet me to discuss^ ^maveL I welcomed 
the meeting, and wenlrto my office on the 
agreed date. No one 'came. . 

The only cause of distress about the whole 
business, apart from the negative light in 
which tiie foreign media will undoubtedly 
cast Egypt, is foe feet that I might be forced 
to spend what few days are left to me in 
court houses. I have never entered a court 
room in my life and now I fed a little too 
old to break the habits of a lifetime just to be 
dragged through the courts. 


Based on an interview by Mohamed Sabnawy. 
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By Hassan Fouad 


Poll in Palestine 


PALESTINIAN elections and 
the electoral triumph of Pal- 
estinian leader Yasser Arafat 
as head of the Palestinian Na- 
tional Authority were the most 
prominent issues in the na- 
tional and party press this 
week. 

Three days before the elec- 
tions were held, Salama Ah- 
med Salama wrote in his daily 
Al-Ahram column; “It is only 
natural that these elections 
should be the focus of worid 
attention and Awnt Israel should 
find in them a golden op- 
portunity to compare its de- 
mocracy with Palestinian de- 
mocracy. This is in 
order to show the 


The Palestinian elections 
made the banner headlines of 
Al-Ahram and AJ-Akhbar on 
Sunday. On the same day. 
Rose ELYoKisef magazine 
asked: “Has Arafat in the re- 
cent elections achieved the Pal- 
estinian state?” It went on to 
say: “This question needs time 
for an answer, but Arafat en- 
tered the election battle amidst 
a c cusations that he had ex- 
ceeded his limits, which caused 
the foreign press to dub him ‘a 
tribal chief embracing those 
he favours and setting aside 
those in disfavour." 

It added: “The festivity in 


pa i ti dpatio n in the vote would 
mean that they would lose 
their status, as residents of foe 
city.” 

The cover story of October 
ma g a atiTMt was “Um Khalil 
co mp et es with Arafat” ’ in 
which it said: **The inter- 
national observers who came 
to supervise the elections 
feared attacks to impede the 
elections by Jewish and Is- 
lamist fiwiArrnigntn'ltafat. They 
also questioned Arafat’s per- 
formance and iris ability to ac- 
cept Palestinian, opposition 
parties within the PNA as .well 
as his readiness to give 19 his 
autocratic style of 
governing. The 


which he says: "Whatever one 
reviews the history of the 
present century, one wifi find 
that -foe Palesforian-lsraeti. is- 
sue was the most important for 
the Arab nation. And it can be 
said tint tins issue spanned the 
entire ’20th centmy — a frill 
century involving many gen- 
erations — and its tmbufence 
has hot yet subsided.” ■ 

On - Monday At-Akhbar said 
editorially: “The Israeli author- 
ities intervened and tried to im- 
pede foe elections so as tonic-., 
vent foe Palestinians from 
exerasmg their legal democrat- - 
ie bright. But tiie Palestinian 
people ' were in- 

astaAi on oar- 


every possible way. The Pal- 
estinians can foil aQ Israel 
plans to continue to exercise 
tfafo. dominance over the areas 
they still hold cm to by uniting 
their ranks and encouraging 
cooperation between the vari- 
ous Palestinian factions.” 

In the opposition press. At 
WaJW gave prominence to the 
Bahrain disturbances, devoting 
its banner headline on Monday 
to tiie topic, as well as bom-' 
meriting editorially on page 
one under the headline, “Iran 
and Gulf security” in which it 
said: “Here axe Iran’s fingers 
causing disturbances in Bah- 


satf -mat Egypt wants from the US is balanced £££ 

cannot govern trade and a guarantee for US investments in facing Arafat as 
themselves and are Egypt. This pattern of relations will enable F®" 

Egypt to gradually give up US aid and to be- 
estmian state. Is- come a great economic partner for the US m Palestinians. This 
raei intends to use a few years* in addition to the 

the results of these n.rnhh.. u_xi n fact that tire boy- 

elections as a pre- iDranim Nafie cott of the ten op- 

text for future in- ■— position fronts 


The Iranian move tfiiwtfww 
overall Arab security , and does 
not stop at threatening Gntfte- 
cority, so. it is imperative that 
all the Arabs should confront 
the Teaman threat.” 

Chi Friday, Ibr ahim Nafie, 
editor-in-chief of Al-Ahram, 
wrote his weekly column en- 
titled: “Arab-American coop- 
eration into the 21st centmy” 
on tiie occasion of the visit of 
US Vice-Presi dent AI- Gore to 
Egypt and his meeting with 
President Mubarak Nafie said 
fa part: "What Egypt wants 
from, the US is balanced trade 
and an American fix’ 

US investments in 

~ Egypt It also 


SHS a£l re- ‘Regardless of the criticism levelled at Ar - 
sisted an attempts afat, no one can. deny his role and his sac- on the 
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the results of these 
elections as a pre- 
text for future in- - 
transigent Israeli 
stances in the coming phase of 
an overall settlement Re- 
gardless of the criticism lev- 
elled at Arafat, even from his 
supporters, no one can deny 
his role aid his sacrifices fi k 
Palestine: His attempts to set 
up a pristine Palestinian de- 
mocracy will add to his record 
if they succeed or will detract 
from it if he fails.” 


most of foe voters his record if they succeed or win detract SSwdtaSS 


East Jerusalem was at its 
height when the Jewish ex- 
tremists derided to dem- 
onstrate — breaking the Sab- 
bath (Saturday) — m Zion 
Square in protest against the 
bolding of foe elections in Je- 
rusalem. At Mnw linw Oth- 
er Jews tried to imdmmfie foe 
Jerusalem elections by threat- 
ening foe Arabs there thpt their 


abroad and that of 
Hamas internally greatly de- 
tract from the p art icipation of 
foe opposition in die PNA. Be- 
cause of this foeobservers fear 
that Arafat, will have a parlia- 
mentary maj ority based an Fa- 
tah internally and externally ." 

Also in October wagaT w 
Salah Moatasser continues 
with his series of articles en- 
titled: “Israel from, within” in 


their .votes for the J J 

selection of the 
pre s ide n t and ' 

members of foe 
exeaitive and judicial bodies. 
Former' US President Jimmy 
Carter; who participated in su- 
pervising the elections, said the 
ipy l j had imposed 

an atmosphere of testa' to nn- 


Salama A Salama ^ 


ticulady in Jerusalem. The 
hoty city was tented into a mil- 


rain — some of those detained 
by the' Bahraini authorities 
confe ssed to laving received 
thefr tramfng in ' the Iranian 
Revolution base. It seems that 
Iran has not given up its de- 
signs on Bahrain which would 
put it within a few miles of the 
Saudi coot ; and foe oil weHs of 
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itny .barracks V not to protect - ' that nation, and indeed those of 
the voters fan to annoy them in foe other Arab- Goff countries. 


■■ Egypt also wants 
US investments in 
“SW* to lead to exporting to 
Arab, African and European 
marketej relying on advanced 
us> technology and relatively 
< ~ a P Egyptian labour to pro- 
vwe foe edge over competitors. 
This pattern of relations wffl 
enable Egypt to gmdmny -tye 
“JPUS aid and to become a 
©rat economic partner for foe 
US m a few yeara.” 
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Electoral 

fallout 


Although Yasser Arafat 
stated that he would have 
preferred to have won by 
51 per cent of votes, he 
showed little displeasure at 
having received over 88 
percent The results of fee 
election, after all, signify 
the absence of a real polit- 
ical alternative as miiDised 
in the opposition, which is 
unable to offer the Pal- 
estinian people a viable op- 
tion to that of peaceful set- 
tlement with Israel. 

Hamas, the mam opposi- 
tion force, has deliberately 
— and by earlier agreement 
with Arafat — refrained 
from asserting itself as a 
political organisation. Yet a 
number of Hamas sym- 
pathisers, running as in- 
dependents, were success- 
ful in the elections. And 
while those members of the 
old guard of PLO, who 
have consistently opposed 
the peace concluded by Ar- 
afat with Israel, have re- 
mained silent, o ther? may 
well have tun on their be- 
half. They, along with in- 
dependent candidates such 
as Haidar Abdel-Shafi and 
Honan Ashram, may form 
a political bloc, winch al- 
though it cannot really con- 
sidered an opposition in the 
real sense of the word will 
no doubt prove less compli- 
ant to the wishes of Yasser 
Arafat than hfe might want .. 

It is perhaps the case -dirt 
Arafat is less in need of a 
landslide vicroEy^thah- he is 
of ccmstrnothfe "add level 
headed!' opposition. Such 
an opposition could act as a 
watch dog, p rev e n ting any 
abuses of power taking soot 
within die nascent Pal- 
estinian a dminis tra tion 
But above all, a coherent 
opposition could act as an 
important safety valve, con- 
^ solidatmg- Arafat's position 
and ability to withstand Is- 
raeli pressures during die 
upcoming phase in the ne- 
gotiations. 

It is the upcoming phase, 
after all, that ' will de- 
termine foe outcome of is- 
sues that are vital to both 
foe Palestinian people and 
foe Palestinian state. And 
foe presence of-vn opposi- 
tion talus on particular im- 
portance in foe light of crit- 
icism, voiced not doty by 
his detractors but also by 
his long term supp or te r s in 
Fateh, that Arafat has a ten- 
dency to take decisions 
alone. Fears have also 
grown about die tendency 
of Arafat’s immediate cir- 
cle to monopolise foe de- 
cision making process, ef- 
fectively excluding the 
effective participation of 
those not included in their 
circle, and creating a re- 
pressive . state structure. 
Given foj&Jackgronnd, we 
should not ‘ /be surprised 
then by the suspicions that 
accompanied die announce- 
ment that election results 
would be delayed. In- 
evitably, charges would be 
voiced that the National 
Authority was tampering 
with votes. 

The derogation of articles 
displeasing to Israel in the 
national charter will be foe 
first problem which Arafat 
will have to face after the 
establishment of the se- 
lected council. Israel has 
given its permission for the 
members of the Palestinian. 
National Council (PNC) 
(hitherto described as the 
Palestinian parliament . in 
exile) to return. It is not 
clear, however, whether dm 
PNC, which consists of ap- 
pointed members to repre- 
sent afr factions of the Pal- 
estinian resistance, 

including such opposition 
leaders as Habash and 
Hawatmeb, is mandated to 
effect such changes on die 
national cfoarter, or if such 
functions are reserved for 
the newly ejected council. 
And though there is a gen- 
eral understanding that 
memb ers of the elected as- 
sembly will automatically 
become members of foe 
National Palestinian Coun- 
cil, the question of in- 
tegration remains ambigu- 
ous and depends, to a great 
extent, on foe composition 
of the new assembly and 
on the wishes of Arafat 
himself. 

Certainly foe establish- 
ment and mandate of foe 
new assembly will have 
many repercussions, foe 

most important of which 
will relate to foe future of 
the PLO. Will it stay or 
go? How will foe FLO im- 
pact foe course of events in 
the future? 

One thing, though, is cer- 
tain, What we are wit-. 
neynng is a new era, not 
only in the history of Pal- 
estinian political action, but 
in the personal history of 
Arafat himself; now foe 
elected president of au Pat- 
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Secularism and ijtihad 


Once upon a time life was simple and definitions were precise. 
For instance, secularism was defined as the separation of 
church from state and public life. Gradually, however people 
discovered that the state comes in different sizes (small, me- 
dium and large) and super-sizes. “Public life”, many began to 
notice, is not less problematic. Take for instance the media, 
this new slimy octopus, is it a private or public affair when it 
sets out to shape our self-image and foe values of oar children? 

Some began to protest, some even talked of moral values; 
the very daring talked of moral absolutes. But there were 
many sceptics who rightly asked: wherefrom do we derive 
these values? One party said foe human mind; another sug- 
gested nature. But the mind comes in different shapes and siz- 
es; instrumental, deconstructive, reductive and downright de- 
structive. Nature too is no longer a refuge. Darwinists, 
imperialists, rapacious capitalists, Nazis, all appealed to nature. 

Once upon a time life was simple, but it no longer is. There- 
fore, a new ijtihad is sorely needed. Let us for instance dis- 
tinguish between two types of secularism — partial and com- 
prehensive. The popular definition which confines secularism 
to the political sphere is partial secularism. Comprehensive 
secularism, on foe other hand is a total 
world outlook. Its essence is foe belief 
dial the whole world is subject to the laws 
of nature and matter and therefore all 
things are equal and all values are relative. 

This lands humanity in a fluid world with 
no boundaries or distinctions: Achilles is 
replaced by Batman, the virgin and child 
by Madonna, Micbaelangelo by Michael 
Jackson and even nation-states by the new 
international order. 

Surely a new ijtihad is sorely needed. 


This week's Soapbox speaker is professor 
emeritus at Ain Shams University and au- 
thor of the forthcoming Introduction to foe 
Deconstruction of the Secular Discourse. 



Abdelwahab 

Ebnessiri 


A singular poll, a stronger Palestine 


.The Palestinian elections packed no sur- 
• prises. They went ahead as scheduled, as 
pa- the recent Taba-Washington accords, in 
spite of predictions to foe contrary and Pal- 
estinian calls for a boycott Neither the as- 
• saggirurt iq n of Yitzhak Rabin, the sub- 
sequent cabinet reshuffle, nor continued 
right-wing opposition in Israel derailed the 
election timetable. 

There were no surprises. Voter turn out 
was as predicted, disproving pre-election 
jitters tint the weather in Gaza and the 
West Bank would be a crucial factor in the 
elections. (To the greet disappointment of 
boycott advocates, two unusually warm 
and sunny days created a carnival at- 
mosphere, during which people exercised 
their right to vote m droves.) 

When Israeli occupation authorities as- 
sassinated Yabya Ayyash, thought to be 
foe magt^Tmtnd behind many suicid e 
bombing operations and a prominent leader 
-of the Islamic r esistanc e- aov aaBnt 
observers expected, that the numbers of 
voters would drop. It was suggested that 
foe.assassination constituted, a ^deliberate 
plot to undermine foe Palestinian National 
Authority and thus subvert foe electoral 
press. Tins did not occur. Palestinians 
within foe Occupied Territories called 
upon to participate in foe elections dem- 
onstrated their immunit y to such provoca- 
tion by voting eo masse. Palestinians know 
that the Israelis are forever on the lookout 
for opportunities to underwrite their oc- 
cupation and sap the momentum that has 
accrued from foe withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from six major cities in the West 
Bank and from the partka p arim of Pal- 
estinians in Jerusalem in the elections. And 
they know only too well what the per- 
petuation of Israeli occupation means, not 
holy in terms of their individual freedoms. 


Any assessment of the results of the first-ever Palestinian general elections must be informed by 
an understanding of the uniqueness of the Palestinian experience, contends Mahgoub Omar 


but in teans of the prospects for their na- 
tion's future political sovereignty. 


Voter turnout in the West Bank reached 
70 per cent, while in Gaza it was even 
higher, peaking at 85 pa cent. In both 
Hebron (Khalil) and Arab Jerusalem it was 
considerably lower, not exceeding 37 per 
cent, a result, as international observers* 
noted, of the obstacles and threats em- 
anating from Israel’s security forces who 
seemed intent on teirorismg voters into 
laying at home. 

The results of foe balloting, too, held 
few surprises, as Yasser Ararat prevailed 
over his only challenger, Samiha KhaliL 
Nevertheless, that a female candidate 
should have won ten per cent of the total 
vote is, in itself; significant. 

The results of foe Legislative Council 
elections are significant in so much as they 
serve as a general indicator. The Pal- 
estinian National liberation Movement 
(Fatah) candidates, whether they were 
nominated by the party leadership or 
whether they nominated themselves over 
foe objections of the leadership, all won. 
Other important figures who ran as in- 
dependents also gained seats in foe 88- 
member council. These include Haider Ab- 
del-Shafi and Haium Asbrawi, both prom- 
inent Palestinian negotiators. 

The elections, by all accounts, were rel- 
atively free and fair, though it would be 
naive to deny that there were certain isolated 
attempts to circumvent the will of the voters. 
The National Authority, which drew up foe 
electoral law and designated the districts, 
certainly appeared to attempt to intervene to 
manipulate the voting process. Nevertheless, 
the elections were, on the whole, well organ- 
ised and conducted in a maimer that does 


credit to foe image of the new Palestine. 

Before the elections it had been sug- 
gested that all the territories of the Na- 
tional Authority be included within a sin- 
gle electoral district While this format 
may have been more democratic by foe 
standards of modern electoral processes it 
could well have resulted in disaster hod it 
been applied on the ground- It would have 
opened the field to foe numerous political 
and social forces within Palestinian society 
that lack foe popular support and grass- 
roots organisation to have any hope of 
success. 

If people had higher or different expecta- 
tions from these elections, perhaps their 
mistake was to try and compare them to 
elections held in other countries. Circum- 
stances in Palestine necessarily make 
everything that occurs there unique, a fact 
1 that applies to elections as much as to any- 
thing else. 

The Palestinian issue, by virtue of a 
complex of international, regional, do- 
mestic and psychological factors, has nev- 
er fitted neatly into foe formulas that apply 
elsewhere. International observers, it ap- 
pears, failed to take on board the fact that 
while foe Palestinian elections outwardly 
resembled other balloting processes, it was 
foe first time ever that foe Palestinian peo- 
ple bad been called upon to elect a chair- 
man and a legislative council. This factor 
alone proved sufficient to encourage thou- 
sands of Palestinians to vote, regardless of 
whether or not they supported foe Oslo 
agreements or were critical of Yasser Ar- 
afat and his style of rule. This is why the 
Palestinians converged in such great num- 


bers on the polling booths, though foe rest 
of their compatriots outside foe Occupied 
Territories were deprived of the right to 
vote. Through their participation, they ex- 
pressed the long cherished hope that one 
day their loved ones abroad will be able to 
return. 

To human rights groups and advocates of 
Western liberal democracy the word elec- 
tions automatically evokes foe need for 
guarantees. This is understandable, though 
we should not ignore the feet that the 
uniqueness of the Palestinian situation also 
gives rise to other needs. 

In foe mind of every Palestinian voter 
one consideration was uppermost: that 
these elections constituted a step towards 
the creation of an independent Palestinian 
state. Unlike apparently similar elections 
elsewhere, much more was involved than 
the election of a chairman and legislative 
council. Rather, the elections have been 
viewed as a means of conferring le- 
gitimacy on the Palestinian Authority and 
guaranteeing a form of national “in- 
dependence”, even from the occupying 
power, Israel. 

It would be very useful to study the Pal- 
estinian elections in light of their effect on 
Palestinian society in general, and on spe- 
cific groups in particular. It is of more 
immediate import, however, to analyse 
how the elections will affect the Pal- 
estinian cause in foe international arena 
and how they will influence the future of 
foe negotiating process. At such an historic 
juncture perhaps it was the image of Pal- 
estine abroad that was foremost in the 
mind of frie Fatah leadership — who head 


the National Authority — when they drew 
up the electoral lists and procedures. Cer- 
tainly there appears to have been a desire 
to ensure that the legislative council would 
reflect a balance of all the components of 
Palestinian society without exception. 
Even if Fatah garnished the overwhelming 
majority of votes, its leaders have at- 
tempted to ensure that political plurality be 
achieved. They were careful to select their 
candidates so as to reflect the diversity of 
Palestinian society. Even those who broke 
away from die Fatah lists and succeeded in 
the elections will continue to work within 
foe framework of Fatah. Fatah never dis- 
missed them, nor would one have expected 
it to do so. 

Finally, the elections were always in- 
tended to give the seal of legitimacy to 
everything the PLO has done, an intention 
that explains the insistence of the Pal- 
estinian leadership on the presence of in- 
ternational observers. It was not so much 
who won that was imp o r tant, but the very 
feet that the elections took place at all, and 
once they were taking place, attracted such 
a high turn-out All strands of political 
opinion were represented, including those 
opposed to the negotiations and tire Oslo 
agreements. And it is the breadth of par- 
ticipation that has lent depth to the claims 
of legitimacy voiced by foe leadership, foe 
National Authority and, indeed, by Pal- 
estine itself. 

The elections have resulted in a changed 
Palestinian entity, even though, to outward 
appearances, and in terms of its constituent 
elements, it might seem much the same as 
before. But over the coming few weeks we 
should see foe emergence of a stronger 
Palestine, a Palestine better prepared to en- 
ter the final phase of negotiations. 


The writer is a political analyst and an 
expert on Palestinian affairs. 


A vote of desperation 


When Yasser Arafat announced that 
foe elections of 29 January heralded 
a new stage in foe emergence of foe 
Palestinian state he was probably 
right Significantly he did not men- 
tion Palestinian democracy. Be was 
probably right there too> since de- 
mocracy was not, in feet, bong put 
to the test in these elections. In feet 
democracy had already lost before 


If Arafat is the winner, the true loser in the Palestinian elections is democracy, argues Mohavned El-Sayed Said 


The Arab Wold has furnished 
enough examples for us to realise 
flirt, contrary to conventional wis- 
dom, elections ore not necessarily, 
an Tnonirnwnt of i T f . n w .r Btiaatimn 

Elections can easily be coopted to 
achieve the opposite — ie to con- 
solidate mW i fa i rii m rule. The ma- 
jority of Arab observe!*, however, 
iwtim wtl iit«f the Palestinian elec- 
tions would he different Nor were 
they bong mindlessly optimistic, 
since they had valid reasons for fois 
belief. Palestinians were, after ail 
emerging from an extended national 
straggle that had given birth to foe 
intifada. The pluralistic structure of 
foe Palestinian natiwoi movement 
gave cause for hope.. 


The practices and evolution of the 
7NA, however, should have warned 
us that what we were vritaessmg 
was unlikely to be a reflection of 
foe experiences and consciousness 
of a popular national struggle. Rath- 
er, we were observing the birth 
pangs of an authoritarian bureaucrat- 
ic government machine, and foe en- 
tire tenor of the election campaign 
appeared to be prefaced on two 
thing s , first family wd clannish al- 
legiance, and secondly a jockeying 
for influence within the bureaucratic 
nmdnne that centres on Arafat. The 
election results, true to form, carved 
up the seats on the council between 
rank and file bureaucrats — many 
of whom returned with Arafat from 
exfle — and the representatives of 
influential families from the oc- 
cupied territories, at a ratio of 2 to 


1. 


The fact that foe opposition fac- 
tions (they deserve to be called fac- 
tions rather than parties) helped ease 


the triumph of the Arafat party 
should luxve come as no surprise, 
except, perhaps, when it comes to 
the leaders of the Intifada, who were 
virtually annihilated in the election 
results. 

All the indicati o ns lead us to the 
single and profoundly sad conclu- 
sion; the Palestinian people have 
delegated power exclusively into the 
hands of the Arafat party. They 
have done so with their eyes open, 
perfectly aware that the people for 
whom they have voted will be un- 
able to survive within the context of 
a pluralistic end challenging polit- 
ical structure. Arafat and his sup- 
porters were looking for an un- 
conditional delegation of power. 
The people have willingly given 
them what they wanted. 

The winners of these elections, 
then, woo on their own toms. But 
why? How can ii be that a nation 
that has made so many sacrifices, 
for so long, should suddenly decide 


to commit political suicide? 

Any explanation of the results of 
the elections that cites the personal 
popularity of Mr Arafat is singularly 
unconvincing. Arafat’s personal 
popularity rating, as determined by 
the opinion polls undertaken on a 
monthly basis by the Palestinian Re- 
search Centre, has never crept above 
40 per cent This means that there 
are more Arafat opponents and scep- 
tics than there are believers. Inter- 
family rivalry may well have helped 
Arafat, a past master at playing peo- 
ple o£T against each other. But if this 
is foe case, we must face foe ques- 
tion why. after transcending family 
and other traditional loyalties for so 
long, has Palestinian politics sud- 
denly turned its back on the achieve- 
ments of the Intifada? 

Explanations based on the impact 
of the boycott and foe vacating of 
the political arena, allowing for the 
unconiested influence of Fatah, are 
also far from convincing. Certainly 


the boycott encouraged apolitical 
elections, though the high voter 
turn-out shows that boycott calls 
strode a chord in very few members 
of the electorate. 

How then can we credibly account 
for the election results? How else 
but by acknowledging that, after 
their incredible sacrifices and seem- 
ingly endless struggle, the Pal- 
estinian people are at last showing 
signs of exhaustion. They have 
fought alone for so long now, iso- 
lated from the Arab world and from 
progressive international opinion, 
that they appear finally to be giving 
ip the ghost. Certainty foe results 
show just how hopeless the majority 
of Palestinians feel when it comes to 
lairing a tougher negotiating stance 
with Israel. 

It is in this context that we can be- 
gin to comprehend the defeat at the 
polls of the intifada leaders who, 
just a few years ago, were tire focus 
of unadulterated adoration. In this 


context too it is possible to under- 
stand the rejection of boycott calls, 
and even the reemerg c nce of tradi- 
tional family loyalties. 

The elections seem to symbolise a 
surrender, by the Palestinian people, 
to the only party which has the pow- 
er and wtil to make do with what 
the Israelis allow and accept what 
they may conceivably give. The Pal- 
estinian people have, in a sense, tak- 
en a decision not to continue with 
the kind of sacrifices they made in 
the past, in the course of their lonely 
and desperate struggle against die 
vast Israeli war machine. In this 
sense the elections are foe minor re- 
flection, the exact opposite, of the 
spirit tint gave rise to feelntifeda. 

We are witnessing that moment in 
the lonely evolution of a nation 
when its people, after monumental 
struggles, take refuge in traditional 
ways, and show themselves willing 
to capitulate to despots and ma- 
nipulators. 


The writer is deputy director of the 
Al-Ahram Centre for Political and 
Strategic Studies. 


/Rejftectiottd By Haiti Shukrallah 


Voting for a breathing space 


Less than 59 per cent of foe Palestinian people, oa less 
than five per cent of their land, possessing neither nfil- 
itaiy nor economic force and besieged on all sides by 
one of foe most sophisticated military and intelligence 
machines is foe world — so less sophisticated for be- 
ing augmented by tens of thousands of heavily armed, 
half-crazed and virulent racist vigilantes, called set- 
tlers — now have kraees, a term which could be 
translated in a variety of ways ranging from president 
to chainnan to merely boss, but winch under Israeli di- 
rectives is sow to enter the dictionaries of all foe 
world's languages as the unique tide of foe bead of foe 
Palestinian authority. 

Having* no control- over their economy, their water, 
their land, not to speak of foreign policy or defence, 
P alestinians on the O pt 3 Strip and p a rt s of .die West 
Bank have also won an elected council which is no 
less unique foanfoetitie of their raees_. It looks like a 
legislative cornual, or parliament, hot it is not to be 
named as such — again following Israeli directives. 
Wisely so perhaps. Parliaments are supposed to be 
“sovereign”, an embodiment of the peoples, or the na- 


tional will This is an absurdity when neither foe people 
nor the nation are sovereign, when most of the people are 
disenfranchised as refugees, when the Palestinian ex- 
ecutive is in fact accountable to Israel, its Legislature and 
executive, and not to foe Palestinian people and their 
quasi-legislature. And, finally, when this quasi- 
legislature — which is neither a local nor a national 
council — shares most of the attributes of die bulk of its 
bigger sisters in sovereign Arab sates, in befog totally 
under the thumb of the executive pews. 

In spite of all tins, one cannot dismiss wife a mere 
shrug the prevailing sentiment among Palestinians inside 
die "self-rule" territories. Whatever foe scale of electoral 
irregularities, a sizeable majority of the electorate turned 
out for the poll, despite foe boycott calls by die opposi- 
tion, and flat ft did so with enthusiasm, even a sense of 
exhilara tion. 

And why not? The right to possess a passport is cause 
enough for exhilaration, even if ft is of little worth, since 
most Palestinians (terrorist suspects all, until proven oth- 
erwise) will still be bared from entry to most of foe 
world’s countries, and since even this passport is denied 


to more than half of their number. The right to raise 
one’s national flag is no less a cause for enthusiasm, 
even if it remains a symbolic gesture with tittle meaning 
in terms of actual national sovereignty. The right, indeed 
the mere ability, to walk down one’s home town streets 
without being abused, put against a wall and bodily 
searched if lucky, arrested, beaten or shot if not, is no 
less a cause for celebration, even if the crazed settlers 
and blood-hardened soldiers are still there, right at the 
outskirts of die town. 

Utter exhaustion, decades upon decades of mind- 
boggling suffering and ultimately fatile sacrifice, a vir- 
tual global conspiracy under which the apartheid-style 
fr a nmst n ns currently being established on Palestinian 
land are hailed by all and sundry as a triumph of peace 
and justice, as historic breakthroughs. All of this, and an 
titter absence of an alternative Palestinian strategy, in- 
deed of any Palestinian strategy, casts the enthusiasm 
with which voters met last week’s poll as eminently sen- 
sible. 

I do not believe that the high voter turn-out, the 88 per 
cent vote for Arafat, (be Fatah landslide and the clan- 


based, apolitical voting pattern, were a vote of con- 
fidence for Arafat's strategy, which, as Edward Said 
has amply demonstrated, amounts to little more than 
kow-towing to American/Israeli dictates. And, faced 
with the alternative of a futile, self-destructive and mo- 
ralty-reprehensible alternative ‘strategy’ presented by 
Hamas, and an equally futile ‘non-strategy’ offered by 
the left-wing opposition, Palestinians have opted for 
the age-old strategy of oppressed people everywhere — 
coping. Under a strategy of coping, one makes do, 
counts one’s small blessings ana is thankful for any 
mitigation of suffering, however slight It is a perfectly 
sensible strategy. And if any people mi foe face of this 
earth deserve a reprieve, it’s the Palestinians. 

A reprieve may also provide foe space needed to for- 
mulate a new strategy, one that subjects all previous 
strategic ventures to a thorough critique and takes into 
account the new possibilities for a genuinely libcra- 
tionist and humanist Palestinian project. For mi foe 
other side, things are happening too. Zionist tribalism, 
fostered by war and violence, is showing signs of deep 
fractures. 
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Blow 



Nehad Selaiha 

dodges the bultets at 
Al-Salam Theatre 


In 1992, the state-theatre organisation 
tho ug ht Mohamed Salma wy's Ai-Zahra 
wal Gator (The Flower and the Chain) 
too hot a coal to handle even with a 
pair of tongs. It was the first Egyptian 
play (indeed, work of art) to come 
openly to grips with the explosive issue 
of religious fiiTiflaiw e ntaligm and en- 
gage its advocates in heated debate. 
Three years later, just as '95 was fold- 
ing up, the play, in a slightly modified 
version that sharpened its impact and 
boldly excised all shilly-shallying, 
burst with a tremendous fclat at Al- 
Salam Theatre. It took the irrepressible 
Galal El-Sharqawi — a direct oi famous 
for frequently falling foul of the censor 
— to appreciate foe play's smash-hit 
potential The plot is simple enough: an 
Islamic terrorist tricks his way into the 
home of a middle class family and 
holds its members hostage to demand 
the release of fellow terrorists captured 
by the security forces. But the family's 
harrowing ordeal is shot through with 
so much poetry and humour, h be- 
comes positively idyllic in a wistful, 
elegiac vein. One does not normally as- 
sociate terrorism, violence and puritan- 
ical bigotry with old-world charm and 
elegance; but here, in The Chain, these 
opposites are magically fused into a 
tangible mood of tolerance and prac- 
tical common sense. Rather rhan distort 
foe family's elegant way of life, foe ter- 
rorist falls under its spell and is im- 
mediately sucked into foe patterns of its 
polished daily routine. He may bold the 
family at gun point but this does not de- 
ter the mother, Zahra (who beads a 
charitable society that cares for lepers) 
from preparing foe mint sauce that goes 
with roast meat, nor foe daughter, Jas- 
cqioe, from setting foe table properly 
for dinner. Indeed, having dinner with 
the family, becomes for the terrorist al- 
most a sacramental ceremony and a 
purgatorial act It is at dinner that he 
learns to expound his views without 
vulgar brutality and comes closest to 
being a member of foe family. 

At every step in foe progression of 
the {dot, this illusive undercurrent of 
bonhomie gives a sad, ironic twinge to 



Mohamed Salma wy's AJ-Ganzir “The two-hour siege inevitably ends in deafening gun shots 7 ' 


the violent arguments and counter argu- 
ments. The menace is always there, but, 
at times, it seems as if foe witty, evoc- 
ative dialogue has wrapped it round in 
shiny silk and glinting satin. The spark- 
ling surface occasionally bursts into a 
riot of comic squibs, but the two-hour 
siege inevitably ends in suffocating 
smoke, deafening gun-shots and explo- 
sions. 

Curiously, the blaze of foe tragic end- 
ing has a wonderfully liberating effect; 
it seems, in a positively exhilarating 
way. to clear foe air and the experience 
is too masochistically attractive to be 
resisted. No wonder foe play has drawn 
throngs of viewers, and is likely to con- 
tinue to do so for many more weeks to 
come. In fact, the cast are so confident 
of the play's charismatic pull they have 
decided to perform throughout Ram- 
adan, a month notoriously inimical to 
serious theatre. 

Intellectual daring, moral courage 
and topical relevance are some of the 
factors behind foe success of Al- 
Ganzir. But there is also its artistic fi- 
nesse — a factor so subtle that many 
tend to overlook it. Outwardly, foe 
play is blatantly realistic — almost too 
close to reality for comfort. But under- 
neath the thin, classical, realistic fa- 
cade, it has a sophisticated musical 
construction, with many telling leit- 
motifs, eloquent counterpoints and 
elaborate, winnin g ih ernes. Gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, every char- 
acter and object in the play (down to 


foe dumb grandfather clock, foe cold 
fire-place, the shut-down piano, the 
wilted lotus flower, the many vases, 
plants and ornamental pieces) acquires 
a poetic dimension, becoming an im- 
age of a metaphor for something else. 
The whole stage-set evokes an image 
of a beautiful enlightened. Med- 
iterranean Egypt turned into a shrunk- 
en effigy — a still, sad travesty of its 
former elegant, lively self. The mem- 
bers of foe family, on the other hand, 
represent different generations, span- 
ning foe modem history of Egypt from 
the 1919 popular revolt down to the 
present The memory of Gamal Abdel- 
Nasser looms large in foe background, 
overshadowing everything, like a long 
lost dream, reminding foe characters 
and foe audience of what could have 
been but will never be. Though a 
‘Nasserite’, Salma wy is too good a 
playwright to condone hero-worship 
and military rule. In foe play foe rule 
of Nasser, the dead father and absent 
patriarch (enshrined in a framed por- 
trait above the silent piano), bequeaths 
to foe present an impotent generation 
of drug addicts and fanatics. The an- 
gels of death who storm the flat at the 
end, just as the terrorist and foe family 
are beginning to come to temu with 
their differences and learn to live to- 
gether amicably, are not only the 
white-clad, bearded members of the 
Jama 'at, they are also the grimly black 
attired, fiercely armed security forces. 

The colours of the rainbow do not in- 


clude either black or white. Ultimately, 
both are the negation of colour and dif- 
ference. To have than so prominently 
framed both at foe b eginning and end of 
the play was painfully significant and 
bad a shattering effect 

Midway through the two-hour per- 
formance, Jasmine, foe 21-year old 
Egyptologist asks Mohamed, foe Islam- 
ic terrorist (Youssef Cbahine’s wonder- 
ful ‘emigrfe’, Kjhalid El-Nabawi), 
whether there is a place, in his promised 
paradise, for educated women who 
want to pursue a career in music, ecol- 
ogy, physics or psychology, and foe an- 
swer is a definite, arbitrary no. A wom- 
an's place is in the home. A member of 
foe security forces would promptly an-, 
swer likewise, joining hands with the 
fundamentalist. 

In this kind of riveting show, actors 
become friends — people you know 
and love and you feel so terribly, of- 
fensively pretentious commenting on 
their performances. Magda El-Khatib 
made a wonderful come-back as Zahra 
and Madbouli, as foe nearly deaf and 
blind grandfather, was simply terrific, 
mixing tragedy and humour in rare, 
equal balance. Azza Baha’ as Jasmine 
was overpoweringly beautiful and mov- 
ing. As fra* Wa’el Nur and Khalid El- 
Nabawi, 1 really cannot say anything. 
Both were my students and I am deeply 
prejudiced in their favour. You simply 
have to go and see their perfornxmees 
and judge for your self Stunning, I 
guess, would be your verdict 


Music 


Song recital; Neveen Allouba 
(soprano); David Hales (pi- 
ano): Main Hall, Cairo Opera 
House; 18 January 

Never tell a good lieder singer 
your secrets. At her next re- 
cital you will see yourself as 
others see you. Lieder singers 
are the supreme eyes, ears and 
gossips of music. Celebrated 
diseures and speech singers in 
all European and Eastern lan- 
guages have been holding peo- 
ple in thrall since the early 
Middle Ages. It is foe oldest 
profession in foe world but one. 
This race of singers grew so 
celebrated, particularly in foe 
Germanic countries, that 
mighty ones like Beethoven, 
Wolf and Schubert poured their 
genius into musk to display 
lieder in all their glory. Once a 
lieder singer always a lieder 
singer. They attract huge audi- 
ences — Dieskau, Sinatra and 
Ute Lemper. What gives these 
people their appeal? Direct 
contact They are out there 
alone on foe stage except for an 
accompanist and, apart from 
him, they get no help at all 
They have little time even to 
work their effects. So H is di- 
rect — and now. Keep your 
eyes on me, they seem to say. 

If foe delivery mechanism 
works as it should, then you 
will get revelations nothing 
else in music can touch. Fail 
and instant boredom is the pun- 
ishment Many times they ap- 
pear, debut, and that is it 
Their quality shows instantly. 
It is an exalted art 

For the last few years Neveen 
Allouba has been practicing it 
— delivering her secrets. The 
latest of her concerts was the 
best she has ever given in Cai- 
ro. Allouba has power, great 
inner strength and conviction, 
and she knows her faults, vir- 
tues and limits. Where she is is 
where it is happening, yet on 
the surface she does not do 
much. She provides an emana- 
tion. As an actress she has it 
all inside. She can look ugly 
and angry, beautiful and ex- 
alted, sexy and manipulative or 
hurt and majestic. She can 
wear anything, rags or gran- 
deur both become her. She's 
belle pour la scene. That cov- 
ers her operatic needs, as yet 
mostly unfulfilled because of 
the limitations of the repertory 
here. 

Now that her voice is ex- 
tending in range, the notes are 
strengthening and shining bet- 
ter at foe top. What a wonder- 
ful Judith she would make in 
Bartok's Bluebeard's Castle. 

She understands lieder. Sbe_ 
hardly moves. . Her face shrinks' 
and she is a gimlet-eyed sur- 


Your secret 
or your life- 


David Blake 

scoops up the star dust 


geon. At this concert her songs 
were mostly about people on 
the dark sick of the sun — de- 
pression, doubts, despair. 
Brahms was the first of foe sev- 
en composers chosen for foe 
evening. All Cuba's German 
diction is firm and clear, with 
no exaggerated mannerisms or 
emotions spelt out in capitals. 
The songs, therefore, bad a se- 
renity beneath the ironies which 
prevented them from being 
heavy. Vergebliches standeken 
was a mystery unsolved and a 
despair to be lived through. 

The four Hugo Wolf songs 
were the best items of the eve- 
ning. Wolf suits her sense of 
irony and her ability to convey 
self-mockery. The secrets of 
the first song were too painful 
for revelation. The mockery of 
others was balanced on a ra- 
zor’s edge — anger held in 
check. The songs had high out- 
bursts and her notes were firm, 
never explosive, never leaving 
foe dimensions of song. Both 
Das verlassene Magdeleine, the 
despair of a girl's abandonment, 
and Auche Heine dinges, foe 
small things that matter and are 
of comfort in this life, were per- 
fect Allouba held the audience 
in her practical hands while she 
enchanted them with the bel 
canto silvery tightness of the 
spinning out of soft tones. Like 
all Wolf — moments under foe 
microscope. These songs are 
jewels. Too airy to capture, 
they must be remarked upon — 
that is all. It was exquisite ex- 
pression. Allouba and her audi- 
ence were one. 

She chose three of Richard 
Strauss's most difficult songs. 
He adored high dramatic so- 
pranos and bis songs always let 
fly in very nasty intervals and 
sudden dims. A year ago, the 
singing of these songs, par- 
ticularly Du meines herzens 
krone fein, would have caused 
Allouba great stress. This night 
the demands were met per- 
fectly. She never wobbled or 
flapped on notes over her entire 
range. 

Rachmaninov songs are never 
cheerful. Slav morbidizza takes 
command. The three songs 
chosen were at least comfort- 
able and the Russian words 
came over. Sometimes not as 
highly nunneed as a Russian 
would sing them, but still they 
sounded searing and imposing. 

Mona Gboneun's two songs 
Stood up well to their exalted 


companions of this programme. 
Dramatic and didactic, Allouba 
delivered them with rich dark 
tones. 

Then came the Sberif Mo- 
hieddin musical settings of 
poems by Amal DonqoL A few 
years ago at this same hall they 
were given their premiere per- 
formance by foe same artists. 
Allouba delivered foe Arabic 
words clearly — the messages 
of a dying man in songs of ex- 
treme simplicity. These songs 
have tunes and phrases which 
are ideal for the voice, melodies 
newly imagined and carrying 
complete conviction. They 
place Mofaeddin high among 
Egypt's contemporary compos- 
ers. Mohieddin achieves gen- 
uine creation with these songs 
which resemble Benjamin Brit- 
ain’s Les Illuminations of Rim- 
baud. They should be recorded. 

Last on the programme came 
de Falla's .Seven popular Span- 
ish songs. Through most of the 
evening David Hales’ compan- 
ionship with Allouba was, as al- 
ways, faultless. His playing of 
Wolf was especially fine. In 
the Rachmaninov the piano was 
another friend. So what went 
wrong with Hales and de Falla? 
He sounded pallid, totally uni- 
diomatic, doing his best against 
overwhelming odds. Where 
were foe stabs and steely shocks 
expected from the piano in 
these wonderful songs? No 
gypsies were present Maybe 
they have been done forever by 
de los Angeles and Gerald 
Moore? Even Allouba sounded 
Sussex. But she ended as a 
gypsy — the one and only — 
Carmen — the Habanera, and 
as Carmen, all foe hells and 
bells rang properly for a grand 
operatic finish. She hardly 
moved — but character came 
alive — hard, clever, foe erotic 
challenge, the invitation to join 
foe flamenco dancer Death, de- 
livered through clenched teeth. 

Cairo Symphony Orchestra; 
Talents f l ); Soloists: Salam Sa- 
dek ( violinist), Amr Abul-Naga 
(horn); Taha Nagui. con- 
ductor: Small Hall. Cairo Op- 
era House ; 14 January 

Deep into classics land, uni- 
formity, sacred cows grazing 
contentedly in comfortable pas- 
tures. Well fed, well hired. 
Everything the same as usual 
and my heart belongs to Daddy. 

And along comes Max Bruch 


and his Violin concerto. Worse. 
Fiddler's Pop. 

And along comes Salma Sa- 
dek and foe brush up begins. 
Through the walls of fudge and 
hype, to see a young talent 
cutting the fudge without effort, 
is a balm to the languishing 
bean of a reviewer. She stands 
there, tall, no high dressing for 
Bruch, just a daytime brown, 
floppy throw-on pullover and 
casual trousers. She is like a 
street muse of the 1 890s. 

Scratch the word classical In 
music, yesterday is impossible, 
today is fast moving out from 
beneath our ears, tomorrow is 
the promised land and stars 
scoop up all foe colour that is 
passing by. And Salma Sadek 
is a young star in process. 

The colour she scooped up 
this evening, foe Violin con- 
certo of Bruch, is less stale than 
thin. Sadek's admirers had ex- 
pected something more ex- 
citing, something that might ex- 
tend her talents. The Bruch 
Concerto no l for violin and 
orchestra is often quite beauti- 
ful, sweet, rather pure, direct, 
smiling, naive, trusting and un- 
complicated. Not a popular 
mix for the young of 1996. 
There she stood, poised to 
strike. What would she do? 
Dive in? No, she played it tike 
an angel of the annunciation 
hovering above. She gave her 
best — which is sumptuous. 
She found no technical prob- 
lems at all in the generous three 
movements or acts because, 
really, it is a theatrical show- 
piece from foe great age of fid- 
dlers. But this was or is, was is 
better, the soft underbelly of 
the big nineteenth century mu- 
sic parade. Once it was almost 
as popular as the Blue Danube 
waltz. But you cannot dance to 
it The well-behaved could 
weep to it if they wanted It 
represents foe Europe of ex- 
pensive furs, veils, long kid 
gloves for listening and the 
smell of violets. Lady violin- 
ists queued to perform it 

Where did Sadek fit into all 
this? She did not She did not 
even try. She, being *e Bnge 1 
from above, looked askance but 
with no comment The allegro 
song which opens foe Bruch 
gave us a taste of how she would 
continue. The sweets were there 
but she was not going to get 
sticky. Would the tears flow in 
the celebrated Turkish delight 
stream or sugar that is foe sec- 


ond movement? Swallow it 
whole and enjoy — and that is 
exactly wtat Salma Sadek did. 
If you must swim, swim 
through to the end She let 
forth her darkest, warmest 
tones which almost beat the 
cello for heart throb. She 
arched die phrases of amber 
and cyclamen purple up into 
the dun salon lighting. The 
second movement left foe gas- 
light and went up to the moon 
— sad, grandiloquent. And 
doomed. It was a young 
player’s startling overview of 
what is often a soft, sodden 
masterpiece. The allegro had 
oily a certain amount of ener- 
gico. Sadek can go like a Mas- 
arati if she wants to, but she 
held it in proportion, never di- 
minishing the vulnerable 
Bruch. 

S alma Sadek is one of Cai- 
ro's treasures. The way the 
soft arc of foe not-so-strong 
creation of Bruch was made to 
soar easily under a revealing 
light — pause — then brought 
softly and safely back to earth 
again where it belongs, was a 
demonstration of her unique 
talent. 

The Mozart Horn concerto 
in E flat major is one of foe 
joys of the classical scene. It 
positively shoots stars and 
lights from the first moment 
and it is murder to play. The 
horn is hardly anyone's in- 
strument because of this. 
Those who master foe horn are 
as rare as those who master 
the flute or the harp. Cairo has 
flute and harp, and now it has 
a horn player of great quality, 
Amr Abul-Nagga. The bom 
must never sound blatant; it 
cannot droop like foe sax- 
ophone, but it can be ironic. 
Abul-Nagga showed how 
much fun it con be. He fin- 
ished the pranky rondo before 
foe orchestra could catch him. 
He is a Cairo treasure. There 
are future beauties for him to 
give. 

Haydn wrote so many sym- 
phonies that catching up with 
them is like a run-through a 
London railway time-table. 
Tonight's was No 53 in D ma- 
jor , a favoured Haydn key. 
The Cairo Symphony Or- 
chestra, which played well 
throughout foe evening, had a 
hard time fitting itself into the 
strange, reve r ber a trve en- 
counter with the Small Hall’s 
acoustics. It is not that yon 
get too little, but you get loo 
much, and without warning! 
But sometimes it works. 
Haydn left foe court salon of 
the Esteihazy and went to foe 
races. Place your bet. We * 
caught foe 9.50 spot on time 
and everyone was happy. 


EXHIBITIONS 


YinolrMtngMark 

Catro-Beribi Art GaOery, 17 Yous- 
sef Al-Gutndt & Bob Al-Louq. Tel 
393 1764. Daily esc Sun, Ilpm- 
Sfm-& 8pm-10pm. Until 25 Jan. 
Exhibition of pahttinga by Atec- 
andrian-Greek artist. 

Happy Sunday (Photographs) 

. French Cultural Centre. 27 Sdbri 
Abu .41am St HdhpoUs. Tel 417 
4824. Daily ex c Sun. 10am-2pm & 
5pm-8pm. 23 Jan. 

To foe Oriental S ou rc es of. La 
Fontaine 

French Cultural Centre. Mowdra 
Annex. Madrtaet AI-Hoqouq AI- 
Ferensfya .St Maurura. Td 355 . 
3725. Dtdfy esc Sun, J Oam- 2pm A 
5pm-8pm: Until 30 Jan. 

Discovering the oriental in- 
spirations of fabulist Jean de La 
Fo ntaine 

Group Exhibition 
Al-Shomou- Gallery. 12 Rd ISO. 
Al-Horriya Sq. MaadL Tel 350 
0081. DaUy esc Fri I0am~4pm A 
?pm-9pm, Until 31 Jan. 

Twelve 7 Alexandrian artists ex- 
hibit 

The Right To Hope I 
Modem. Arts Museum. 

Home Grounds, Genera . . Tel ' 342' 
0598. Dtdfy 9am-9pm. Until 31 
Jan. 

Forty-one countries exhibit in cel- 
ebration of the UN's golden an- 
niversary; Gazbcya Sim repre- 
sents Egypt 

Pietro Mekcdti 

Italian Cultural Centre, 3 Al- 
Shdkh Al-Marsafi St Zamalek. 
Tel 340 8791. Daily esc Sum 
]0am-lpm A 6pm-8pm. Until 31 
Jan. 

Printings Mwri photographs coder 
the title A Life For Art 

Art in School 

Italian Cultural Centre, ' as above. 
Until 31 Jan . 

Children's drawings and paixn- 


Amr .HeOm (Drawings and 
Paintings) 

Ctdro-BerUn Art Gallery, 17 Tous- 
sefAl-GuintBSt Bab Al-Louq. Tel 
393 1764. Daily exc Sum flpm- 
Ipm A 8pm-J0ptm 29 Jan-15 Feb. 

Chairs 

Mashrabtya Gallery, 8 Cham- 
poUion St Downtown. Td 778 
623. Dtdfy exc Fri. IJam-8pm. 
Until 18 Feb. 

Quin designed by 26 Egyptian 
artists. 

Rmadaniat 

Salama Gallery, 36/A Ahmed Ora- 
bi St MohandessbL Tel 346 3242. 
DaUy exc Fri, I0am-2.30pm A 
7 pm- 10pm. 29 Jan-18 Feb. 

Works by flhamy Na- 
guib, AbdeJ-FaSah 
B-Badri, Esmat Daw- 
estashi. Fares Ahmed, 

Faro uk Wagdi, Mo- 
hamed Ibrahim, Mo- 
hamad 0-Tahan and 
Mohamed Yoosset 

Alberto Burri 

Zamalek Centre of 
Arts, I Al-Maahad Al- 
Swissri St Zamalek. 

Tel 340 8211. Daily 
exc Fri 10am-130pm 
A 7.30pm-Hpm. Un- 
til 25 Feb. 

Sixty works by the ait- _ 
ist exemplify his artistic itinerary 
through graphics. 


Listings 


lustreware . ceramics, te x til es, 
woodwork and coins, drawn from 
Egypt's Fatnnd, AyyuUd sod 
Mamhite periods and other coun- 
tries hr the Islamic workL 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 
Art 

Opera House Grounds. Gezira. Tel 
340 6861. 'Daily exc Mom 10am- 
1pm A 5pm-9pm. 

A pem ww it 'dij y lay of paintings 
and ’ ‘ “ 


art move m ent-in Egypt, from its 
earliest pioneers to latest practi- 
tioners. 


Mohamed Nagui Mb 

Chateau Pyramids. 9 Mahmoud 
Al-GtdndiSt-Gixa. 

A museum devoted to lire paintings 
of Mohamed Nagui (1888-1956). 

Malu npudMBkfatsr M use um 

Tahrir St Gezira. Dtdfy exc Sun 
and Mom 9am- 1.30pm. 

A permanent collection of work by 
the sculptor Mahmoud Mnkfatar (d 
- 1934), whose smite monument to 
-Sand Zaghloul stands near Qasr 
ALNQBndge. 

FILMS 


TtaBaa FUms 

Italian Cultural Centre, 3 At- 
Sheikh Al-Marsafi St Zamalek. Td 
340 8791. II Vbggfe (The Jour- 
ney) 25 Jam 8.30pm. 

Directed by Vittorio De Ska, 
1974; starring Sophia Loren and 
Marcdfo MsstroisanL 
Noveceuto, part H 28 Jan, 
8.30pm. 

Directed by Bernardo Bertotncd, 
1976; - starring Robert De Niro, 

. Gerard Depardieu, Donald Suther- 
land. 

Cinemas change their programmes 
every Monday. The information 
prodded is valid through to . Sun- ' 
day, after, whichil is wise to check 
•with the dnemes.-;-'-^..- 

.\7 ; V £ 

Nine Months • _ 

Cairo Sheraton, Galaa St (Sad. - 
Tel 360 6081. Daily 10.30am., lpm, 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm, nddnigkt :4£v, 
Salam. 65 Abad-Hamid Badawi 
St Heliopolis. Td 293 1072. Dtdfy ■ 
330pm. 630pm A930pm. 

Waterwerfd 

Karim BL IS Emadeddu St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Dtdfy 10am. 
1pm, 3pm, <5p*n A 9pm. Metro, 35 
Talaat Hart St ' Downtown. Td 
393 3897. Dtdfy lOam. lpm, 3pm 
6pm A 9pm. Ran). Roxy Sq. He- 
liopolis. Td 258 0344. Dtdfy 10am. 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm.. 

- Moultey Trouble 

Al-Haram. Al-Haram St Giza. Td 
385 8358. Dtdfy Khan, lpm, 3pm. 
6pm A 9pnt Karim Las above. 

Apoflo 13 

Normandy, 31 AJ-Ahram St He- 


f— « »M» 

Main Had Opera House. Genre. 
Td 342 0598. 25 Jan. 

Qjnducfed by SchD Sahri). 

Youth Mwfcrfs 
Ball Opera House, as 

drove. 25 Jan. 8pm. 

Cairo Opera String Quartet 
Small HtdL Opera House, as 

above. 27 Jan, 8pm. 

Arabtan Ev en in gs 

Small HtdL Opera Bouse, as 

above. 28 A 31 Jan. 8pm. 

Musical Night 

Al-H aaneer. Open tz House 

GrrnadT gezira. Td 340 6861. 

M^m^Bcsbsr. Adham Said, 
Afi Ismail and Ahmed Khalaf per- 
form. 

Poetxy Night 
AI-Hanager. as above. 28 Jan, 


Xfnh.in.-i B.MUW 

French Cultural Centre. Mourdra 
Annex, I Madraset AI-Hoqouq Al- 
Ferensiya St Moutdra. id 355 
3725. 29 Jan. 10pm. 

A N 1 * * * ” 1 ** | > g f ! r on a Ramadan 


Sayed EZ-Sha’er 
French Cultural Centre, Mourdra 
tames, as above. 30 Jan. 10pm. 

MaddnM n OJUaL 

Ztkrand Fatma Q-Gnaufai 
French Cultural Centre. Mourdra 
. annex, as above. 31 Jan, 10pm. 

The Drams Sing 
AI-Hanager, Opera House 
Ground* , Gazoo. Td 340 6861 . 
31 Jan, $»». 

Safvrat Fatin per&mrs. 

THEATRE 


AJ-Sahera(Tbe Sorceress) 
National Theatre. ALAndra. Td 
.579 1778. DaUy 9pm. 

Al^Ganrir (The Chain) 

■Al-Salam. QasrAFAM St Td 355 




The UK at The Right To Hope 


Alfred StiegBtx (Photographs ) 
Sony Gallery, AUC. Al-Sheikh Ri- 
han St Tel 357 5422. Daily exc 
Fri A Sat 9am -I 2pm A 7pm- 
10pm. Until 29 Feb. 

An uxfaibitiaa of work by Alfred 
Sbeglitz, celebrated Amajcm 
photographer. StiepUtz pioneered 
the use of cameras in the snow and 
rain; tire first to photograph sky- 
scrapers, clouds and airplanes and 
was one of foe pioneers of cokur 
photogmphy. 

The Museum of Mr and Mrs 
Mohamed Mahmoud KfaalB 

1 Kqfour Al-Akhshid St DokkL Td 
336 2376. Dtdfy exc Mon, 10am- 
6pm. 

Egypt’s hugest collection of nine- 
teenth century European art, 
amassed by the late Mahmoud 
Khalil including works by Cour- 
bet, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Manet 
and Rodin. 

Egyptian Museum 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Td 575 
4319. Daily etc Fri, 9am-4.3qpm, - 
Fri 9am-l 130am, 130pm- 

430pm. 

An outstanding collection of Pha- 
raonic and Ptolemaic treasures and 
the controversial nsinumcs room. 

Coptic Mascm 

Mar Girgis, Old Cairo. Td 362 
8766. Daily esc Fri, 9am-4pm; Fri 
9am- 1 Jam. lpm -4pm. 

Foonded in 1910. the museum 
houses the finest and l a rgest col- 
lection of Coptic an and artefacts 
m the world. 

Islamic Museum 

Port Said St Ahmed Maher St 
Bab Al-Kkalq. Tel 390 9930090 
1520. Dtdfy exc Fri. 9am-4pm; Fri . 
9am- 1 130am, 13Qpm-4pm. 

A vast coQection of Islamic aits 
and crafts including mashrabtya. 


liopolir. Td 258 0254. Dtdfy 
12.30pm, . 3.30pm, 630pm A 

9.30pm.- Rarnsis Hilton 1, Comiche 
Al-Nil St Td 574 7436. DaUy 
1030am. 130pm, 330pm, 630pm 
A930pm. ' ' 

Pocahontas (Animation) . 
Tahrir. 112 Tahir St, DokkL Td 
335 4726. DaUy 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 
MGM. KoBeyat Al-fhsr Sq. Maa- 
dL Td 352 3066 Dtdfy lpm. 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm. 

Dumb & Dumber 

Cosmos U\ 12 Emaded d in St 
Downtown. Td 779 537. Dtdfy 
10dm. lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

Braveheart - 

Rarnsis HUton U, as above. Dady, 
lpm. 330pm. 630pm A midnight 
Tiba I, Nasr City, Td 262 9407. 
D^fyJOJOam, 330pm. 630pm A 

TbeRoadToHeB ' 

Cosmos. I, 12 Emadeddin St 
Downtown.. Td 779. 537. Dtdfy 
10am, lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. . . 

Al-Gantge (The Garage) 

Miami, 38 Talaat Barb St Down- 
town. Td 574 5656 Dtdfy noon, 
330pm, 530pm A 830pm. 

Tjjoar AJ-Zabun (Birds of the 
Dark) 

Diana, 17 Al-Alfi St Ema deddi n. 
Td 924.727. Dtdfy 10am, lpm. 
3pmi6pm 'A 9pm. . 

Emra'a Herat ’Arsh Mbr (The 
Woman Who Shook Egypt’s . 
Throne) * . . . 

Lida, 23 Emadeddh St Down- 
town. Tel 934 284. Dtdfy 10am. 
lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

MUSIC ■' 


National Arabic Marie Eu- 


776 030. Dtdfyym. Fri 7pm. 
Starring MohametF Mooar, Saw- 
can Bath; Mohamed A wad. 

Dasto or Ya Sbdm-(With Your 
P eimiMtinn, Mhstesa) 

ALFtmn. Ramses St Td S78 2444. 
Daily eze Mon, 930pm. 

A man pays deafly for naming 
against the president is the elec- 
tions. Play by Mahmoud El- 
Toukhi, directed by Gala! H- 
Sbaricawi, starring -Ahmed Bedek 
and Nomine E!-FtqL 

Al-Za’Un (The Leader) 

Al-Haram, Pyramids 
Road. Gba. Td 386 3932. 
Dtdfy esc Tua, 930pm. 
Mon AFri 8pm. 

Starring Add Imam In a 
pipy s crip ted by, F arou k 

Mama Arrerica 

Qasr AINU. Qasr Al-Nil 
St Tahir. Td 575 076L 
DaUy exc Toes, 1030pm, 
Mon 8pm. ■ 

1 Wife Mohame d Sobhi, di- 
rector and lead actor, in a 
socio-political allegory 
written by Mabdi Yoos- 
sef. 

Ya. Nn Fihamen (Try to Under- 
stand, People) 

Floating Theatre. Fatma Rushdi 
St Td 363 8783. DaUy 930pm. 
Starring Enrad Rashad, Dina Ab- 
dallah and fCami- 

Hanniud Ya_ (Tie typ. 

Al-Gezira, Abdd-Asfa- 
MamtzL Td 364(311 
10pm. Fri 8pnL' Dj 
A musical mVbhing extensive bel- 
fy-dandng - '- by " Fifi Abdou. Also 
st aging ' Medbrt Saleh and Sberif 

Nati onal Circus 

. Next to' the Balloon Theatre, AI- 
NU St Comiche Al-Nil. Al- 
Agousa. Td 347 0612. Dtdfy exc 
Wed. 9pm. 

LECTURES 


A Journey To The Centre: A 
Traditional Comparative Analy- 
tic Of The Islamic Douse And 
Mosque 

Netherlands Institute for Ar- 
cheology and Arabic Studies, 1 Dr 
Mahmoud Asm St Zamalek. Td 
340 0076 25 Jim, 530pm. 

Lecture by AJy Gabc, Cairo Uni- 
versity. 


All information correct at time of 
going to press. However, it re- 
mains wise to cheek with vermes 
first; since pro gram mes, dates and 
times are subject to dnwiy at very 
short notice. 

Please telepho n e or send in- 
ftmation to Listings. Al-Aham 
Wad*;. Galaa St, Cairo. Tel 
5786064. Fax 5786089/833. 


• Compiled by 

Utfy B-Kamhof 
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Around the galleries 



Abdel-Qadir Mukbtar 


ARTISTS from 41 nations, working fa a variety of me- 
dia, with Garina Siny representing Egypt, participate 
in foe Right to Hope exhibition organised under foe 
auspices of UNESCO at foe Museum of Modem 
Egypti an Ar t Though didactic, foe norths quality 
of the works on display is impressive. 

- T* 1 ® AidOex dn Cadre hosts ink drawings by Mab- 
mond Mends. More sci-fi than suneaL they show a 
. mastery of line and contour. 

of Fine Arts is given 
over to wrafcs by children who enrolled fa this year’s 
summer s^ol at foe faculty . In a variety of media — 

including textiles, engravings and watercolours foev 

cover a great variety of subject matter 7 

Sculptures by Abdd-Salam Ahmed and bv AbdeL 

Sfo^^SKrf^ h : f ^^ aead 

^ A ^' Z f m ^ lek - Those by Mukbtar 
^i. bu ^ con * mc c ^B«asm and reaLaTS 
m ******* 

; ~ • " - ■ • Hevhmd by Nmgmm B-Asdat 
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Alexandria's Xstamfe cemeteries, as they appeared to Napoleon’s savants at the end of die 18th century. The engraving appeared in the second vohune of tbe Description de VEgypte 

Lutfi AbdeM/Vahab examines the many themes addressed in a recent conference which took as its topic Alexander the Great and Alexandria 


From 15 to 19 January — and in the same spacious hail Among the most stimulating was Professor Mustafa El- 
in the Centro of Conferences in Alexandria used two AbbadTs paper, dealing with die many legends con- 
years ago — the Faculty of Arts, Alexandria University, - - oected with Alexander in Greek, Egyptian and Jewish 
held the second ottts bwRm flU - Cfl ufcrft no a s vm-**Gtdterafc * «-sotgccs:« v- 


Interaction among die Mediter ra nean Peoples’". ;The 
great difference between the two occasions was die pro- 
vision. this year, of a single theme which; all contribu- 
tions were intended to address, namely: "Alexander the 
Grot and Alexandria". . " . 

The idea of holding a series of conferences dealing 
with the “togetherness" of die Mediterranean peoples 
originated, as indeed it was bound to do, from an ever- 
present feet on both the historical and the cultural planes, 
though for one reason or another this “togetherness" is 
not always fully recognised as a living and unavoidable 
dimension in the lives of the societies whose lands bor- 
der on the shores of die sea which got its very name 
from die feet that it lies right in their midst But if the 
concept itself provided the general atmosphere in which 
the conference was convened fee direct incentive behind 
bolding : and hosting the two conferences so far emanates 
from a viHrant reality — the creation, in 1979. of an “In- 
stitute forMSditerranean Studies", founded as part of the 
Faculty of Arts ^.(Alexandria. 

The present conference was chaired by Professor Mo- 
hamed Abdou Mahgoub, dean of the Faculty of Arts, 


The original site of Alexandria, its plan and the sub- 
sequent changes which it underwent formed, naturally, 
the opening “tangible" theme of the confe re nce. Con- 
stituting a new trend within this scope were two bold at- 
tempts — making use of archaeological, historical and 
literary evidence — to prove that, contrary to prevalent 
opinion, the site of Alexandria before its foundation bad 
not. throughout fee Pharaonic period, been occupied by 
the simple fishing village that Alexander came across 
when he arrived in Egypt 

It was almost inevitable, given fee theme of the confer- 
ence. feat fee mystery of the location of fee tomb of Al- 
exander would become a focus of debate. Some re- 
interpreted fee known sources (Prof Louisa Fanfoni), 
whOe others reevaluated earlier hypotheses (Prof Fawzi 
El-Fakharani). Professor Nicola Bonacasa, for one, sub- 
mitted bis own, novel hypothesis, ensuring feat the mat- 
ter will continue to vex scholars for many years to come. 
Tbe everlasting controversy looks set to run and run. 

Fran discussions of fee most celebrated, controversial 
and as yet unknown site, it was natural that discussions 
should proceed towards the more tangible archaeological 


Alexandria University. Ur Seham El-Qareh, chairperson remains of ancient Alexandria. Apart from the usual 


of tire Phonetics Department, acted as head of fee ex- 
ecutive committee. Together they were responsible for 
overseeing fee two years of almost continuous prepara- 
tion that ensured tint the general consensus about the 
conference was that it was a rewarding experience, a 
view shared by overseas and Egyptian participants. De- 
spite the expected last minute apologies, fee event at- 
tracted more than 60 and, apart from the naturally Egyp- 
tian majority, a good number of participants, including 
representatives frbmll Arab and European universities 
and research centres. Several countries, including Syria, 
Jordan, Greece, Italy and fee United Kingdom, were rep- 
resented by more than one participant 
Apart from the number and provenance of the par- 
ticipants, the seriousness of the response was indicated 
tty the number of side- themes which branched off the 
main one — that of Alexander the Great and Alexandria. 

Books 


landmarks of such discussions — the Lighthouse, fee 
tombs, an already unearthed but so far untreated head of 
Alexander — fee newly salvaged monuments from fee 
submerged site off the fortress of Qaitbey formed a cen- 
tral point of interest in the talk given by Abdel-Halim 
Nureddm, secretary-general of the Supreme Council of 
Antiquities. Although necessarily still unresearcbed it 
added tbe element of novelty that serves to spice such 
occasions. 

Apart from legends, sites and stones, more ‘breathing* 
topics were treated beneath tbe umbrella of tbe overall 
theme of the conference. Light was thrown on questions 
concerning the population of ancient Alexandria, the 
trends of its cultural life and fee political and religious 
relation of the city wife other Mediterranean cities and 
lands during Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine times. 

Within me same scope, intellectual, scientific and ar- 


tistic issues were given extensive treatment These in- 
cluded genres of Alexandrian poetry, Alexandrian in- 
fluences on Latin literature, the Alexandrian school of 
philosophy between Eastern and Greek philosophical 
schools and an interesting and lively study of some as- 
pects of the social life of the ancient city with reference 
to ancient literary works. 

However, although dwelling mainly on topics directly 
relating to the main theme of Alexander the Great and 
Alexandria, with a tacit ref er ence to ancient times, other 
factors, which helped in one way or the other to enhance 
this theme, were not exclud ed - Some topics that did not 
deal specifically with the span of time outlined by die 
theme were welcomed, not least for affording a sense of 
continuity in both time and space. 

Hence the reception accorded to papers dealing wife 
mediaeval representations of the character of Alexander 
in German and French literature (Wolfgang Kohler and 
Caroline Gaufrier-Kinhan), and his as yet unquestioned 
portrayal in Arab popular heritage as exemplified by fee 
story of Zhul-Qaniein in the Holy Qur'an (Professor Fo- 
dor Alexander). An historical portrayal of the tomb of Al- 
exander in Arab sources, fee description of the Light- 
house before it finally disappeared in tbe writings of Arab 
travellers during tbe Islamic period (Professor Abdel- 
Aziz Salem) and the description of die city according to 
European travellers of tbe Middle Ages (Professor Sobeir 
Nieinaa) also helped to further this sense of continuity. 

Continuing along similar lines were those papers deal- 
ing with tbe development of the Alexandrian population 
through tbe ages, on Alexandrian literary figures during 
the Falimid and Ayyubid periods and a third paper which 
attempted a comparison of fee ports of Alexandria and 
Rabat during fee Islamic period. 

Although chronologically removed, many of the topics 
covered in tbe conference were justified because of their 
contributions towards establishing a sense of continuity. 
Among these was an illuminating comparison between 
the plan of ancient Alexandria as viewed by tbe scholars 
of fee French expedition in their Description de l ‘Egypte 
and the excavations undertaken by El-Falaki Bey in the 
second half of fee last century (Professor Mobanied Sou- 
rougi). French educational and cultural activities in Alex- 
andria during fee second half of fee 19th century (Pro- 


fessor Ibrahim Miusi), as well as a paper on Alexandria 
and fee other Alexandras of fee world (Ha zem Sheleib) 
further served to extend fee areas of debate. A con- 
temporary. yet not totally disconnected subject, was a 
critique by Hassan Rflgab of the existing design for a 
modem rebuilding of the ancient Biblioteca Alexandria. 

A welcome accompaniment to tbe conference was an 
exhibition of paintings by Youssef Sboukri and Amal 
Khalil- The paintings depicted features of ancient and 
Islamic Alexandria, including a coin with the bead of Al- 
exander the Great, a portrait of Cleopatra, another of the 
God Sarapis, as well as a painting of fee so-called Pom- 
pey’s Pillar and another representing a reconstruction of 
the ancient Lighthouse of Alexandria. 

Added to this, the exhibition included copies of an- 
cient maps of Alexandria originally drawn by eminent 
archaeologists and historians such as Mahmoud EI- 
Faiaki Bey. Borri and Pierre Jouget, as well as a selec- 
tion from fee Illustrated London News and fee Graphic 
Magazine depicting Alexandrian features and excava- 
tions from the second half of the nineteenth century. 
These were on loan from fee private collection of Amal 
Khalil. 

Finally, was everything as h should have been at tbe 
conference? As for as fee organisation was concerned 
all went according to what appeared on tbe pages of the 
conference programme, whether fee academic pro- 
ceedings. the trips or the choral and folkloric troupes 
which offered welcome entertainment. But there were, of 
course, fee usual ailments that afflict academic confer- 
ences: summaries of papers delivered in three quarters of 
an hour instead of tbe permitted fifteen minutes, fee 
questions and comments feat turn into lectures and fee 
answers feat turn into rival lectures. But such are schol- 
ars, and such are academic conferences wherever they 
are held. 

Did fee conference succeed? Positively. And 1 for one 
am certainly looking forward to fee third biannual con- 
ference on “Cultural Interaction among fee Med- 
iterranean Peoples". 

The writer is a professor of classical civilisation in the 
Department of Graeco-Roman Civilisation, Faculty of 
Arts. Alexandria University 
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"Plain <r 7at£ 

I have just received fee 754 
page Proceedings of the 
Third International Sym- 
posium on Comparative Lit- 
erature which took place at 
Cairo University in De- 
cember 1994. This gigantic 
work includes 52 papers 
which were delivered on the 
Symposium’s theme of 
“History and Literature”. 

Comparative studies. I be- 
lieve, should be fee main 
pole around which higher re- 
search revolves. They are a 
means of bringing cultures 
closer to each other and of 
facilitating what one might 
call mutual discovery and 
recognition. 1 remember 
bow in England, back in tbe 
late 2940s, when I was re- 
sponsible for Egyptian high- 
er studies students, 1 pro- 
posed tbe subject of the 
portrayal of Cleopatra by 
English and Egyptian writ- 
ers as a Ph-D topic. The the- 
sis was quite a success and 
was later published in book 
form. 

This is why 1 was de- 
lighted to find that one of 
the papers dealt wife “The 
Serpent of Old Nile: Cle- 
opatra and fee English Ac- 
tress". 1 may not agree wife 
fee term “serpent”, but 1 cer- 
tainly enjoyed fee way tbe 
writer traced the inter- 
pretation of Cleopatra, first 
by dramatists like Shake- 
speare, Dry den and Ahmed 
Shawki, and then by actress- 
es like Mary Arm Yates, 
Lily Langtry. Isabelle Glyn, 
Ellen Terry, Peggy Ashcroft 
and others. 1 remember 
watching Ashcroft play the 
role of fee Egyptian queen 
with fee Old Vic at Strat- 
ford. She managed, as the 
writer says, to bring “tbe ex- 
otic queen closer to our im- 
mediate understanding, 
while ensuring her assump- 
tion of Eastern splendour 
and Eastern mystery are a 
part of her armoury of fas- 
cination." 

The most innovative inter- 
pretation of Cleopatra by 
this generation, fee writer 
suggests, was feat of Va- 
nessa Redgrave in Tony 
Richardson's 1973 Globe 
Bankside production “which 
moved the play further than 
ever before away from high 
tragedy and closer to polit- 
ical satire " Later on, how- 
ever, in 1986 at fee Hay- 
market Theatre, Redgrave 
“resorted to tradition, play- 
ing an imperious older wom- 
an who surprised audiences 
by her willingness to die for 
love." 

J remember discussing fee 
English theatre's inter- 
pretation of Cleopatra wife 
Peter Brook when I met him 
during his visit to Egypt in 
the late 1970s. He had di- 
rected Glenda Jackson in 
1978 at Stratford. Jackson's 
Cleopatra, according to 
Brook, was a true Egyptian 
and he tried to underline her 
“Egyptianness". By placing 
“Cleopatra firmly in an 
Egyptian tradition", writes 
Richards, “Jackson made 
her death more of a transfig- 
uration than a tragedy." 

Cleopatra — bow she has 
resonated over the ages. 
Few are there among to- 
day’s political leaders whom 
one can imagine having 
such longevity in the col- 
lective memories of so many 
cultures. Can one imagine 
future playwright’s my- 
thologising fee lacklustre lot 
who strut across the inter- 
national stage today? 

I may have been carried 
away by this particular 
paper perhaps out of a real 
feeling of appreciation bor- 
dering on love for this great 
Egyptian queen. This has 
come at the expense of other 
papers by other participants 
in the conference, but I hope 
that I will deal with them in 
future issues. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Conjuring tricks 


Unshouda Lil-Kathafa (Hymn to den- 
sity), Ed war El-Kharrat, Cairo: Dar Al- 
Mustaqbal AI-’Arabi, 1995 


Published only a few months ago, Edwar El-Kharrat’s collection 
of essays Unshouda Lil-Kathafa (Hymn to density) constitutes fee 
harvest of his tong and prolific career as both a novelfoaod liter- 
ary critic. In March ELKharrai reaches his seventieth birthday. It 
is fitting, then, that March is fee month in which he will travel to 
die United Arab Emirates to receive die prestigious Uwaiss 
award, which carries a prize of $100,000, in recognition of ids 
contribution to Arab fiction. Fining also feat the announcement of 
the award should coincide with the publication of the present vol- 
ume, essays which taken together outline EJ-Kbarrafs credo as a 
writer. 

la fee tide essay, “Hvmn to density", El-Kharrat seeks to elu- 
cidate fee requisites needed for fee “density" of language he es- 
pouses in his writings, a density which should not constitute a bar- 
rier between the text and fee reader. To him density necessarily 
calls for a wealth of narrative experience and is the result of fee 
continuous balancing act between roles and freedom, order and 
spontaneity, fee process of juggling feat serves ara convenient 
metaphor for rate of fee main problematics of writing. In view of 
fee sacroancf status of tbe Arabic language, often viewed as an 
absolute, El-Kharrat considers feat one of fee major challenges 
faced by writers in Arabic is to treat fee language as a relative en- 
tity. bringing to it fee contomporaoecus texture, of a lived ex- 

^5yjtb reference to his own writing. El-Kharrat comments feat 
while fee tengKge he employs draws on heritage,. it is also en- 
riched by his dose contact with foreign languages such as English 
and French, and suffused wife colloquial Arabic. Form and con- 
tent are indivisibte. What he seeks to do in bis work is to give 
voice » fee silent, to objects and to dreams. Language to him, be 
concludes, is a musical structure — hence fee passages in 
Wa ALTmin frwn and fee Dragon), for example, which rely pn- 
msrify'On alliteration and assonance: Working wfe fee musical 


texture of language he says, is an attempt to break into a geo- 
logical layer where direct, primary communication is achieved 
through sound. He adds: “This required from me a relentless and 
ardent search for the morphology of language and fee sounding 
out of undefined areas — investigating than and discovering their 
possibilities.” 

Turning to Ins own, seemingly idiosynchratic conception of fee 
novel, El-Kharrat states his rejection of the traditional conven- 
tions, including event, episode, psychological realism, plot or 
message — though he is careful to assert feat fictional significa- 
tion can resonate as loudly through fee formal qualities of any 
given text. 

Of die many issues and problematics feat are tackled in this vol- 
ume those questions revolving around cultural authenticity and 
national identity, to which El-Kharrat devotes an essay, are of 
great relevance to this on-going discourse. Here, El-Kharrat seeks 
to address the multiplicity of Arab-Islamic cultures. Cultural au- 
thenticity, as argued by El-Kharrat, becomes less a question of 
ethnicity or race than the accumulation and fusion of elements 
that go beyond fee political and which can originate from a diz- 
zying variety of for from mutually exclusive sources and which 
include fee Pharaonic, Coptic, Hellenic, Islamic. Arab and con- 
tenqwnuy. Heritage, he posits, does not possess us, it is our pos- 
session. It is our duty to dust off the centuries deep crust feat has 
formed on its surface by an ongoing process that involves the of- 
-fering of fresh interpretations and explications. As to national 
identity, it is neither pre-fonnulated nor incontestable. It, too, em- 
braces variegated and dynamic components that are not, however, 
mutually exclusive. 

In an essay entit led “To be an Arab", El-Kharrat lyricises about 
fee literary and philosophical Arab influences he has imbibed. He 
has, he says, mixed with the poets of courtly love, has himself 
• rhapsodised about beautiful virgins, has adored Laila unto mad- 




ness, has known fee civ- 9 ,. 

ilisations of India, Per- < t * • # 

sia and Byzantium, has ^W^H TSV I 

spent five centuries in M ' 1 

Andalusia. He is Arab . 
in the same way as Av- jl|>l 

icenna, Averroes, Al- 
Hallaj, Ibn Arabi and 
Al-NaffrL However, he 
is not solely Arab, but is 
an Egyptian Arab — of 
those who built the pyr- 
amids, immortalised 
death, tutored Plato and 
brought light into fee 
dark world "l am the 
Egyptian Arab”, he 
writes “who in seven 
millennia changed re- 
ligion three times, 
feouigh these religions 
remained in essence 
one. or very close. J 
changed my language 
three times, but it re- 
mained my own lan- 
guage. at oboe Egyptian 
and Arab.” To be an 
Arab today, he elab- 
orates, “is to work with 

all my brothers on this land, despite the trauma of birth and the or- 
deals of transformations and the return of fee age of fam ines, fa- 
naticism, oppression, fee persecution of thought , fee courts of fee 


inquisition, tbe dissolving of ideological opponents 
and religious and ethnic wars everywhere”. 

In another essay, El-Kharrat turns to fee issue of 
normalisation wife Israel. Although he is alt for plu- 
rality and for difference of opinion, he finds normal- 
isation or co-existence with Israel unfeasible given 
its sense of racial superiority and the oppression and 
breaching of basic human rights that result from the 
application of Zionist theory. Thus he asserts: “I 
contend feat knowledge — knowledge of fee self 
and of tbe enemy, of fee self and of the other — 
leads to only one conclusion, namely fee rejection of 
normalisation, through trips, communication, deal- 
ings and exchange." 

There are many other topics El-Kharrat tackles in 
this volume wife tbe clarity characteristic of man- 
ifestos: fee issue of classical and colloquial Arabic 
in writing; fee mythical element in contemporary 
art, experimentation and innovation: Coptic writers 
and Christum themes; the contemporary scene in fic- 
tion writing. 

In fee last pages of this volume, El-Kharrat turns 
to his native city. Alexandria, so oft eulogised in his 
work. It is a city feat represents Egypt in its all its 
B cultural variety and complexity. El-Kharrat prefaces 

B his comments on his Alexandria by a critical bib- 

liography of previous writers in and of the city — - 
_ fee poets of fee mouseion, the poets of cosmopolitan 
Alexandria and British novelists on fee city, among 
others. Turning to his own Alexandria, El-Kharrat 
quotes reviewers and critics on his work and ends on a paean of 
names of Alexandrian places, figures and characters. 

Reviewed by Mahmoud El-Wardani 
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Those in need of medication before and after meals are not required to fast. Yet many will turn to alternative treatments which will allow 
them to fulfil their religious duty. In two consecutive articles SamSa Abdennour warns against blindly following the path of alternative med- 
icine while Fayza Hassan will speak to people who have benefited from “other ways" and to medical practitioners who recommend them 


The seeds of discontent 
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Old remedies are back in fashion and many herbalists sell their own “secret” concoctions claiming to cure any and every ailment 


“Alternative medicine" has caught on like wild- 
fire in Egypr in various forms: from acupuncture 
to homeopathy, from treatment by die word of 
God to pseudo-scientific concoctions. 

Herbs are the latest iad. Pharmacists and her- 
balists encourage their use. while TV pro- 
grammes exmlling their merits are broadcast 
several times a week. Herbs are described as 
God's gift to humanity, a panacea, whereas 
over-the-counter drugs are alleged to relieve pa- 
tients temporarily and cause greater damage in 
the aftermath Folklore, historical data and my- 
thological accounts about herbs and their ef- 
ficacy are adduced. The proponents of herbal 
remedies address people's emotions, em- 
phasising the importance of preserving our tradi- 
tions culture and heritage. Ailing patients readi- 
ly cling to any straw of hope that will relieve 
them 

Pharmacists are among the 
most vocal proponents within 
the medical profession. Yet an 
excerpt from the code of eth- 
ics of die American Phar- 
maceutical Association, ap- 
plicable to the profession in 
all parts of the world, stales: 

“The pharmacist refuses to di- 
agnose or prescribe: he refers 
those needing such services to 
a properly licensed practi- 
tioner." 

A limited number of phy- 
sicians also see the benefits in 
occasion? | treatment by herbs. 

Dr Alt Mo'nes. professor of 
internal medicine at Ain 
Shams University, notes: 

“Herbs and herbal treatment 
are the future of the world, 
jus* as they were part of the practice of the past, 
the practice of our forefathers." Dr Mo'nes con- 
demns herbalists without any scientific back- 
ground who prepare and prescribe concoctions, 
hut hopes that more medical personnel will 
c .'roe to see the benefits of “natural medicine". 
Dr Mo'nes has used a concoction of his own de- 
vising on ten patients, with great results — “six 
were completely cured". He alone knows the 
composition of this concoction, and prepares it 
for his patients only. He did not patent the con- 
cocticn “du'- to the excessive red tape needed 
and the lack of time to follow up cm the matter". 

Dr Mo'nes cites three sources of bis knowl- 
edge of herbs Hagg Sorour, one of the most re- 
nowned herbalists in Egypt; the teachings of Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna) and other mediaeval Arab phy- 
sicians: the Faculty of Pharmacy at Cairo Uni- 
versity 

\ farm on the outskirts of Cairo is benefiting 
from the increasing popularity of herbal med- 


icine. The owner, who spent 25 years in Ger- 
many, decided to apply his belief in the curative 
powers of herbs. He bought a few hundred acres 
in a desert spot “to cultivate the land from 
scratch, allowing it to regain its fertility through 
correct methods of agriculture, but without the 
advantage of the silt of the Nile." No pesticides 
or insecticides are used, and weeds are plucked 
by hand. The crops are fertilised with specially 
treated manure from the cattle bred on the farm. 

The herbs produced are packaged as easy-to- 
trtake infusions: peppermint, caraway, anise, cin- 
namon, fennel, etc. Vegetables like potatoes and 
peppers are sold locally or exported; other plants 
are packaged as remedies for diarrhoea, renal 
colic, cough and even as psychotropic med- 
icines. Their composition as recorded on the 
packages comprises more or less the same in- 
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gradients, bur in different order and proportions. 
When asked by a professor of pharmacology on 
what basis the ingredients were combined, the 
owner simply answered: “Experience". 

Dr Mahmoud El-Khayal, professor of phar- 
macology at Al-Azhar University, asserts: “We 
do not deny the efficacy of some herbs, but we 
do not know their active principle. To do so a 
thorough study must be made of their side- 
effects, toxicity, etc. The nigella seed (habbet 
al-baraka ), for example, has been studied in this 
respect If such research does exist for other 
herbs, however, it has not been published and re- 
viewed by other scientists." 

El-Khayal warns against generalising the ap- 
plication and effect of such products in their nat- 
ural form. “The properties of a plant in its nat- 
ural form vary from one location to another, 
depending on its environment, the soil in which 
it is cultivated, the amount of sun and moisture 
it absorbs, the season in which it is cultivated. 


the time it is reaped, etc. For instance, die cel- 
ery, caraway and peppermint cultivated in the 
Bebeira district are differe n t from those cultivat- 
ed in Sharqiya, Upper Egypt or other districts." 

“Plants," clarifies Dr Yusriya Saad, professor 
of pharmacology at Ain Shams University, “did 
not acquire their chemicals to cure the diseases 
of the H uman race, but attained these attributes 
through evolution and natural selection, as a de- 
fence mechanism against predators. This is re- 
flected in their bitter taste or sometimes even by 
a poisonous effect" 

Almost all drugs derive from plants: aspirin 
from the willow tree, quinine and related anti- 
malarial drugs from cinchona bark, many anti- 
biotics from oatural ly occurring biological ma- 
terials such as fungi, and drugs administered for 
the treatment of colic (anti-spasmodics) from 
Atropa belladona, says Saad. 
“In order to transform herbs 
into medicines, the very strict 
grinding machinery of sci- 
ence must be set in motion, 
where a team of pharmacists, 
pharmacologists, bio- 

chemists, physicists, bot- 
anists, etc., all work together 
to produce the drug." 

Pharmacists study phar- 
macognosy: the knowledge 
of drugs, especially their or- 
igin, structure and chemical 
constitution. Their role is to 
analyse the product, refine it 
and present it to a team of 
scientists in its purest form 
for further studies. Phar- 
macologists study the science 
of the action of medicines, 
their nature, preparation, ad- 
ministration and effects, including materia med- 
ica and therapeutics. 

The process of scientific experiments involves 
well-defined steps: isolating the active principle, 
studyiog its chemical and pharmacological prop- 
erties. dosage, interaction of the product with 
food and other drugs, even attempting to prepare 
synthetic substances that resemble the product in 
its chemical structure, which would be both 
more effective and less toxic. The development 
of synthetic penicillin is a good example of this 
process. The drug is then tested on expe rim e n tal 
animals, usually on three generations, to make 
sure it does not have a latent teratogenic effect. 
This procedure was strictly enforced following 
the discovery of the injurious effects of some 
drugs, such as that of Tbahdomide on foetuses. 
This grinding machinery takes a minimum of 
ten years of experiments and tests. Dr El-Khayal 
says that the cost of research is excessive: in 
1990, research on one drug was estimated at $15 
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billion. 

The feet that a drug cures some patients does 
not suffice for it to be considered effective. Dr 5 
H Sadek, professor of laboratory medicine, says 
that when a drug is given to a patient and he/she 
is cured after ten days, there are three logical 
propositions to be considered: other the patient 
was going to be cured in ten days without the 
drug; or the patient was going to lie cured in sev- 
en days and the drug delayed the cure; or foe pa- 
tient responded to the drug and was cured after 
ten days. To resolve this ambiguous situation, 
persons responsible for scientific medical re- 
search have devised various techniques using 
“controls”, “placebos”, “blind" and “double 
blind" procedures. Conclusions are then de- 
duced in accordance with the results obtained. 

Claiming cures for herbal concoctions without 
knowing foe exact composition and effective- 
ness of these concoctions is a luxury we cannot 
afford. In industrialised countries where herbs 
are used as curative medicine, patients are usual- 
ly made aware of both sides of foe coin: treat- 
ment through organic products and treatment by 
scientific medicine. They are exposed to lit- 
erature dealing with both schools and are free to 
choose the school they prefer. In the Third 
World, however, where illiteracy is widespread, 
few doctors are wining to go through foe extra 
work of exp laming foe options. Yet many con- 
sider it folly to treat a child suffering foompocu- 
mom'a, conjunctivitis or renal stones, or an eld- 
erly person suffering from early colon cancer, 
amoebic dysentery or amoebic hepatitis, with 
guava leaves, nigella seeds, fenugreek or hooey. 

Liquorice, known for its healing effect on 
stomach ulcers, was discovered to have a so- 
dium-retaining effect, producing increase in 
blood pressure and even sometimes dropsy or 
oedema. Royal jelly, also a natural product, and 
highly recommended by herbalists as a health 
tonic for many years, has been repeated by 
WHO as “life threatening to patients with asth- 
ma and other allergic conditions". 

Drugs produced abroad ami approved by imer- 
nationaily acknowledged organisations are not 
made available to foe local market before they 
are tested by Egyptian specialists. Yet locally 
produced preparations claiming to treat di- 
arrhoea, cough, etc. are not exposed to this same 
routine. Dr Mo’nes claims that these packages 
are approved by foe Ministry of Health as 
“food" products and not “drugs”. 

Certain illnesses have been completely erad- 
icated from industrialised countries; life ex- 
pectancy has increased, child mortality dropped, 
developments have been recorded in organ 
transplants and genetic engineering. Among the 
many factors contributing to the advances made 
in the field of science, homoeopathy has not 
been mentioned once. 
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The right to choose 

A few years ago, visiting my sister-in bw in Montreal, I spent 
my fast afternoon driving around town wife her m search or a 
shop tfw* was advertising salad bowls ar a special price tot a 
limited time only" . The feet feat I had just arrived and would 
have a different kind of r el a xation — like a mce crap 

of tea, , for tpi cI ” ,W! — after a long trip, fed not seem to 5*22® j 
mind. Sh* assumed ft™* like her. I was an “ad addief" and 
couldn’t wait to acquire a salad bowl for a dolla r less than ns 
usual price. I had often witnessed the land tf brain-washing 
which is the result of paying too much al tc u t i pn m TV com- 
mercials, but this was an altogether different phenomenon: my 
sister-in-law seemed driven by powers beyond her control. When 
we finally were able to' locate the shop, we had wasted mote 
thap twice the saved dollar in petroL Confronted with the cov- 
eted object, my sister-in-law gave it a cursory look, pushed it 
away and headed for the parking lot It had obviously not lived 
. up to her expectations. I thought that she would at le ast be apol- 
ogetic; not at all. She wasn't even disappointed. “ It happens all 
foe time" she said. “Bm T couldn't bear the thought of missing 
out on a bargain." As my holiday proceeded 1 realised that f was 
expected to fell in with her routine, hi foe morning we would 
watch TV and scan foe newspapers for special offers, then sally 
forth to scout out foe neighborhood's supermarkets. Some super- 
markets did not advertise, relying instead on their regular cus- 
tomers. She did not want to miss out an those “specials" either. 
After a quick lunch downtown, we would head to the more out- 
of-foe way shopping centres. At the end of each day we’d return, 
.exhausted yet triumphant, loaded down wife tins of mushrooms, 
root beer, frozen raspberries and instant coffee. One day, while 
we were having a quick bite at a fist food restaurant, her eyes 
took on feat feverish gleam feat I had crane to recognise as one 
of foe first symptoms of an ad attack. She had glimpsed die TV 
sc r een conveniently placed above our heads. “Finish up, hurry," 
she urged excitedly. “They are having an hour-king special on 
breakfast cereals, any brand." I; was puzzled. “None of you eats 
breakfast, “I objected, gulping down foe scalding coffee. “Who 
knows?" she said gaily. “We might want to take up the habit 
sometime" " 

An excellent cook, my sister-in-law only served hex family 
fresh food, prepared when we came bja$tk from mu' forays into 
consumer land. That she never ottee ii&d one of die coveted 
hems acquired through such hardship azaft^re&gfefctaaanfed hke 
foe spoils from bloody battle <Sd not seem to mafotgS|er pantry 
was one of foe best stocked I have ever come acro^H^c whole 
extended family could have sustained a six-rnaodflfcac; m style. 
Some people collect stamps; not my sister-in-law. Sme people 
cannot keep away from foe tennis courts; she couldirt resist a 
“bargain". Ad campaigns brought on all foe signi of heroin with- 
drawal. 

Recently,' an advertisement promoting advertising has been 
running on one of foe satellite TV channels with nrftatmg regu- 
larity. I sneer every time I see it, re m ember i ng my summer in 
Montreal. “Advertising,” whispers foe actor in persuasively dul- 
cet tones: “The right to choose." Did my sister-in-law have the 
rigfe: to choose? The right to be infected, _or possibly possessed, 
is more like it How many more have been pro gr a mm ed in sim- 
ilar fashion, how many victims lie writhing by foe highway of 
consumerism? 

In Egypt; advertising displays a healthy lack of sophistication, 
and far less insidious powers of persuasion. We come to believe 
that we freely choose what we purchase. Most of my female ac- 
quaintances exhibit a solid scepticism when confronted with pro- 
motion consigns: £ 3f. it necds advertising, foen foerc is some- 
tiling wrong wife rt" says Mervat, a housewife, knowingly. “The •*' 
cast of fee advertisement g inch toed in foie price" adds Sawsan, 
a physiotherapist. 

As an “isfoitned" shopper; I had always prided myself for nev- 
er letting any c omm ercial ploy i nfl ue nc e my choice — until foe 
other day. , A friend called me to describe it new brand of yo- 
ghurt, made of skimmed mOk but tasting luscious. “You would 
never know it has so few calories. It tastes so creamy- And guess 
whar? It is 25 piasters cheaper than any other brmxL" I trawled 
across town in heavy traffic to a certain supermarket, rumoured 
to be foe only one where foe yoghurt was to be found. Daringly, 

1 double .parked, risking a stiff fine. What matter?. I was on a 
mission. “All these cars must belong to health-conscious custom- 
ers who are here to buy the yoghurt. I must hurry " I told myself. 

A few hours later, I was home, clutching my prize: a bag con- 
taining several cartons of yoghurt as well as many other items I 
had not known I needed until I saw them. I tasted foe supposedly 
calcium-laden delight It was thin and watery, a tittle^ Worse fra 
consisteocy than my usual brand. StiQ, I finished it If’ Was some- 
how different from any other yoghurt I had eyerittnc ouu t ei e d . Its 
mysterious flavour titillated foie palate. And tfftat was foe risk of 
a fifty-pound fire when compared to the Holy Grail? L after all, 
am not my sister-in-law. 

The next day, I inquired about the yoghurt at my local su- 
permarket: The attendant pointed to the dairy section. Dozens 
of cartons of the brand were staring down at me from their 
perch, slightly higher than eye level. Like most hurried shop- 
pers, I tend to reach for what my eye spots first Placing the 
items to be promoted hi evidence, while slightly concealing 
others, fa apparently a common trick in the business, and cer- 
tainly does away with those expensive promotional cam- 
paigns. So much for the right to choose. 

Fayza Hassan 
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Baked mashed 
sweet potatoes 


Ingredients: 

2 kgs of sweet potatoes 

3 eggs 

I cup of milk 
5 tsp. of sugar 
150 gms of butter 
3 packets of vanilla 

Method: 

Soak the sweet potatoes in tap 
water fur some time until the 
dirt loosens, then scrub each 
one with a utensils brush under 
running water until each one is 
thoroughly clean. Towel dry 
them and bake them in a pre- 
heated medium oven for at 
least one hour until the skin 
loosens and the sweet potatoes 
are tender. Leave to cool off, 
then pee! and mash. Butter 
coat a baking bowl (size per- 
mitting the mash to be 2-3 
inches high). Jn a cooking pan, 
melt the butter then add the 
mashed sweet potatoes, the 
milk and the sugar- Stir then 
add the beaten eggs with va- 
nilla and keep stirring vigor- 
ous!' until nJl ingredients dis- 
appear Pour into the baking 
h*'w! ard bake in a medium 
oven iintil the top is goldened. 
Serve hot (that's one taste) or 
serve at room temperature (and 
that's another taste). 

Moushira Abdel-Malek 
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Middling and true 

Nigel Ryan on the missing duck 


Carol! restaurant on Qasr Al-Nil has its ups and 
downs. The first time I went there I ate the most 
delicious duck with olives, but that was five years 
ago and whenever I have been back duck, with or 
without olives, has been off the menu. On one par- 
ticularly memorable occasion 1 went to lunch with 
a colleague at Carol! and the usual, sadly pre- 
dictable scene began to play itself out. I glanced 
(town the menu — more a matter of form, this, 
since I remain hopeful that some day, at some time 
in the future. I will ask for duck and duck there 
will be. But duck was off. My colleague asked for 
something, I forget what, but that too was off I 
tried again. No luck. My colleague changed her or- 
der and again no luck. Finally, in exasperation, she 
asked what was available. Nothing was available, 
we were told, because there ted been a large party 
the previous night and they had eaten all the food. 

That was some time ago and to be fair to Carol! 
it only happened once. On other visits quite a lot 
has been available. 

I find the interior of Carol! reassuring. I like 
white table cloths. And sometimes it is vexy pleas- 
ant to escape tae midday glare and exchange it for 
the gloomy, wood panelled, dark brown papered 
interior of CarolL The place looks, after all, like a 
proper restaurant. No tricks, no design, just a 
good, straightforward dining room. It is narrow, 
like a train carriage, with a bar at the end It is, 
though, never more than half fulL, which means 
that you are not obliged to listen to the conversa- 
tion of fellow diners. Nobody need park as close as 
the crowded tables might suggest 

1 ordered duck. There was no dude. So I charged 
my order to coquille de poisson. My companion 
ordered a salad Nicoise, followed by au 
porvre. 

The salad Nicoise arrived Now dress it up bow 
you will tinned tuna is tinned tuna and fish, any 


fish that comes in a tin, can give only a rough ap- 
proximation of the way fish should taste. Nev- 
ertheless they had tried valiantly, piling up the 
tuna with peppers, green and red, tomato, onion 
and quartered black olives in a pretty pink mound 
Surrounding the mound were slices of cold boiled 
carrot I do not like salad Nicoise, and consequent- 
ly found the cold, boiled carrots tire most inter- 
esting part of the dish. Thank goodness for garni. 

My coquille de poisson was a strange affair. 
Served in an enormous clam shell a layer of what 
I supposed was sea bass had been hidden beneath 
slices of tinned mushrooms, cooked in a glutinous 
white sauce and then had grated Cheddar sprinkled 
on the top. It was all a little too grey, the sauce a lit- 
tle too floury. But 1 ate it all 'which means I 
couldn't really complain. The steak au poivre — a 
piece of sirloin in a very brown gravy — looked 
perfectly fine, as did foe accompanying french 
fifes — real potatoes these, not those horrid frozen 
things — and foe courgettes and carrots that for 
once had not been boiled to death. 

The food is conventional and unexciting. On a 
good day it can be better than it was, on.a bad day 
worse. Bur you do not really go to Caroll only for 
the food You go because it is quiet, dark and dis- 
creer. The service too is rather nice, as trolleys are 
brought to your table, lids are lifted off dishes, and 
everything, anything, is served with a flourish. 

Caroll is foe ideal venue to take your great aimL 
It defies fashion to remain what it is, middle aged, 
middle priced, a tittle bit crusty though able to sur- 
prise. No other restaurant I know would open for 
lunch with an empty Jdichen. 

The bill for two people, came to LE78, which 
included soft drinks. 

Caroll Restaurant and Bar, 12 Qasr Al-Nil, Down- 
town. Tel: 574 6434 
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ACROSS 
I- Fly (4) 

6. Glide (5) 

10. Pro .... (4) 

14. Whet (4) 

1 5. Doctrine (5) 

16. Paradise Lost is one (4) 

17. Protector of earth from ul- 
tra violet rays (5) 

19. Lodging bouses (4) 

20. .. of knowledge or life (4) 
21. Punish (8) 

23. Stimulates to action (5) 

24. Narrow road (4) 

25 Razor-shell (5) 

27. Hit feebly (3) 

30. Enzyme promoting clot- 
ting of blood (8) 

32. Carat, abb. (2) 

34. French summer (3) 

35. Abbreviation written on 
some invoices (2) 

36. Division; zone (6) 

38. Freezing; marble-bearted 
(4) 

An Expanse (5) 
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Last week's solution 


41. Aspire (4) 

42. Pretend; profess (6) 

44. Right, abb. .(2) 

46. Enquire (3) 

47. Leaves, abb. (2) . 

48. Formulate; be pregnant 
with (8) 

51. ... Moines, Iowa (3) 

52. Fleshy (5) 

53. Hawaiian species of goose 
(4) 

55. Goat's tremulous cry (5) 

57. Slothful (8) 

61. Mine and yours (4) 

62. Prefix meaning beside and 
beyond (4) 

64. Rccommndation added to 
verdict (5) 

65. Cany on conflict (4) 

66. Act emotionally (5) 

68. Cab (4) 

69. Petitioned (4) 

70. Forks (5) 

72. Mote, jumbled (4) 

DOWN 

1. Boutique (4) 

2. Percolate (4) 

3. Presently (4) 

4. Of the kidneys 95) 

5. Initials of a permanent UN 

orga nisa tion (2) 

6. German emperor (6) 

7. English queen, last of foe . 
Stuarts (4) . 

8. Heavy weight (3) 

9. Printing measures (3) 

10- Cut down expenses (8) 

H. Runway; garment to pro- 
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tect clothes (5) 

12. Bound (4) 

. 13. Experts (4) 

18. Gladden (5) 

. 22, Inborn; rooted (g) 

23. Bailee ■ bending of knees 

(4) 

25. Symbol fra samarium (2) 

26. Took notice off remarked 

( 8 ) 

27. Picture permanently fixed 
on china (5) 

28. Ring-shaped coral reef en- 
closing lagoon (5) 

29. Gry-of stag at rutting-time; 

• inventor of telephone f4) 

31. 16 of these form a pound 

(5) 

. 32. -Small -wood* of under-: 
growth (5) • 


33. South African journeys by 
ox or wagon (5) 

SSSSSf™ - ” 

43. Capricorn: licentious per- 
son (4) 

45. Singing voice (5) 

49. Capacity, abb. (2) 

50. Natural (6) 

52. Combine (5) 

54- Privileged ( 5 ) 

55. Inclines (4) 

^SS Mayle,wnyC4 > 

58. Dutch cheese (4) 
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62. Loved one (3) 

63. French fifend ( 3 ) 

67. Weather directions (2) 
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1952 as display 

President Hosni Mubarak decreed the conversion of the Nile-side former headquarters of the 1952 Revolution Command Council into a 
museum, displaying documents, pictures and other mementos of an eventful era. Maurice Guindi recollects events he saw at first hand 
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(Clockwise bom left) Gamal Abdd-Nassar addressing a rally; ex-Praraer Ibrahim Abdel-Hadi (loregronad, wearing sail), leaving courtroom. Above the door ^Reveintioo Tribunal” is inscribed oo the white field or the Hatton’s new red-wfaite-black Bag the three 
members of the tribunal (left to right) Anwar El-Sadat, Abdei-Latif El-Bagbdndi and Hassan Ibrahim. T^e trial was held in 1953; Salah Nasr, ex-director of General InteOigeDce (extreme left) facing court presideat Hnsseia ELSbafei during the 1968 trial 


A small two-storey villa with a tower that 
looks like a minaret or a tiny lighthouse 
nestles between dusters of trees on the 
western; bank of the b ranch of the 
Nik in tfco4»eart of Cairo. 

Before the 1952 Revolution the building 
was one of more .than a dozen palaces and 
rest-houses of thefiin-loving King Farouk. 
After bis overthrow by the army in July of 
that year, h became the headquarters of tire 
12-member Revolution Command Council 
(RCC). Hundreds of meeting? of tire coun- 
cil, headed first by Gen. Mohamed Naguib 
and later by Gamal Abdel-Nasser, were 
held in the building. Most of the . gath- 
erings would extend late into tire night and 
members ate frugal meals during sessions, 
consisting mainly of find, taantiya and 
cheese sandwiches and yoghurt Waiting 
reporters in the press room, including die 
writer, were served tire same food. 

Naguib was the nominal bead of the 
RCC and became Egypt’s first president 
The RCC relieved him in late 1954 and 
Nasser took over. Most of the momentous 
decisions in the first few years of tire rev- 
olution were debated, reached and an- 
nounced in that building. They included 
the agrarian reform law of September 
1 952, limiting agricultural land ownership, 
the abolition of tire monarchy the fol- 
lowing year and the confiscation of the 
royal family's property. 

The conference room at tire building 
also witnessed a histone debate on what 


to do with King Farouk after the army 
seized - control of tire nation on 23 July 
1952. Most members favoured Farouk’s 
overthrow and exile. The only dissenter 
was Wing Commander Gamal Salem, who 
was known for his hot-headedness. Farouk 
was forced to abdicate and leave the coun- 
try on 26 July. 

The RCC headquarters is equally re- 
membered for the major trials in its large 
rectangular hall that .was converted into a 
courtroom, complete with botch and. 
tailed dock, on tire second floor. 

The building was selected for the trials 
and, indeed, to serve as the RCC’s head- 
quarters because its location was ideal for 
tight security. With trees and spaces on ei- 
ther side, it couU. be cordoned off in sec- 
onds without causing inconvenience to 
anyone. 

A series of trials were held for political 
leaders and senior officials, of tire defunct 
royal regime shortly after foe revolution. 
The charges against them varied: sub- 
servience to the king and British occupa- 
tion authorities, corruption, graft, abuse of 
authority «wH mismanagement 

The first to be tried was framer prime 
minister, Ibrahim Abdel-Hadi. In Ids case, 
there was the additional charge of having 
persecuted, imprisoned and tortured many 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood. The 
three-man “roTmaal, officially named tire 
Revolution .Court, which heard his and 
subsequent cases, consisted of Wing Com- 


mander Abdei-Latif El Baghdadi as pres- 
ident, and Colonel (later president) Anwar 
El-Sadat and Squadron Leader Hassan Ib- 
rahim as members. 

Like all mflitaiy legal proceedings, the 
trial was conducted with speed, dismissing 
most defence requests for postponement 
and refusing to allow lengthy defence pres- 
entations. A crisis arose in Abdel-Hadi’s 
trial as his defence lawyer Mustafa Marei. 
rare of Egypt's top lawyers, objected to the 
hasty procedures and withdrew from tire 
case. Abdel-Hadi undertook his own de- 
fence. 

When confronted .... . . 

wife evidence of all When NaS& 
the harsh measures , 

he bad taken against WHICH DPQU\, 
the Muslim Broth- , , , , 

eifcood, Abdel-Hadi Stdltetf Qt ti 
responded that he 
had been compelled 
to adopt them be- 
cause the organ- 
isation’s terrorist 
acts posed a threat 
to national security. 

And at that point he 
predicted that the 
revolutionary re- 
gime would have 
great trouble with 
tire Brotherhood un- 
less it was held in 
check. 


Sure enough foe Brotherhood plotted to 
assassinate Nasser in Alexandria in 1954. 
A member took several shots at Nasser as 
be addressed a rally, bat missed. A severe 
clampdown on tire Brotherhood followed, 
with thousands of its members arrested, 
six leaders executed and hundreds of ac- 
tivists imprisoned. 

Nasser spent most of bis time at the 
RCC building during the critical days of 
foe Suez aggression against Egypt by Brit- 
ish, French and Israeli forces in late Oc- 
tober and early November of 1956. 


He had a small bedroom next to his of- 
fice and during British and French aerial 
attacks on Cairo and its outskirts he would 
venture onto foe roof of the building, us- 
ing binoculars to see what was going on. 

In foe mid-’ 60s, there was another crack- 
down on the Muslim Brotherhood and 
more trials of its leaders were held. This 
time, the RCC pul its firebrand. Wing 
Commander Gamal Salem, at the tri- 
bunal's head. 

But the biggest of all foe trials at the 
building came in 1968, with military and 


When Nasser died in September 1970, his official funeral procession, 
which brought an estimated two million people out onto the streets, 
started at the RCC building that he loved so much 


Archaeology 
of revolution 



other leaders blamed for the 1967 defeat in 
foe war with Israel and a subsequent plot 
to unseat Nasser, standing in the dock. 
Foremost among them were Shams Ba- 
dran, former minister of war, and Raiwh 
Nasr, framer director of general in- 
telligence. 

The sight of that array of once-glitiering 
officials standing as defendants behind 
bars was hard to believe. The mere men- 
tion of some of their names when they 
were in power had been enough to give 
some people the jitters. 

When Nasser died in 

. September 1970, his of- 
eSSlOH, final funeral procession, 
which brought an estimated 
Streets, two million people oin 
onto the streets, started at 
the RCC building that be 
loved so much. This was 
foe last major event the 
building saw before it 
slowly lapsed into in- 
activity. Sadat, who suc- 
ceeded Nasser, had little 
use for it. 

But the building will al- 
ways be remembered as a 
landmark in modem Egyp- 
tian history. Mubarak's de- 
cision to turn it into a 
showcase for the nation's 
annals since 1 952 puts the 
seal on the landmark. 


The inside story of the 1952 Revolution is to be documented by a newly-founded re- 
search unit at the Al-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic Studies, writes Dina Ezzat 



HodaAbdd-N* 


The yeas that witnessed foe 1952 anti- 
monarchy revolution aid its aftermath, in- 
cluding the emergence of Gamal Abdd- 
Nasser- as leader of foe Arab world, is rare 
of tire most controversial and stemficant 
phases of Egypt’s modem history. This pe- 
riod of political and social upheaval, ec- 
onomic confrontation and military battles, 
has been foe subject of thousands of books, 
articles and research papers. 

- But tire records of these tumultuous 
yeans remain incomplete, and many irside 
stories remain untold. With foe aim of fill- 
ing tins gap, Al-Ahram Centre for Political 
and Strategfo Studies is launching a doc- 
umentation effort to be known as the Re- 
search Unit of tire Egyptian Revolution. 
Hoda Abdd-Nasser, daughter of foe late 
president, has been commissioned to head 
thenew research unit 
‘This unit Ires two parallel targets.” ex- 
plained Abdd-Nasser, a professor of polit- 
ical science at Cairo Umverehy. “One ob- 
jective is to document and, if possible, 


collect, all sources of information, whether 
books, articles, dissertations, memoirs or 
official documents, that deal with, or shed 
new light os, tire leaders of the 1952 Rev- 
olution. 

“Another objective is to open tire door 
for further political, sociological, military 
and historical research on foot period and 
its short and long-term consequences." 

The first phase of work will be focused 
on the “Nasser years", beginning with 
1952, when the revolution was launched 
under Nassers leadership, bra with Mo- 
hatned Naguib acting as a front man, and 
ending in 1 970, tire year of "Nasser's death. 
In tire intervening years, Nasser not only 
rose to be Egypt’s president, but was seen 
by many as a hero of tire Arab world. 

Hoda Abdel-Nasser is not under- 
estimating the difficult task ahead. “We are 
talking about 1 8 long years”, she said. "We 
will have to go through documents that are 
in the possession of various official and 
non-official sources both inside and, out 


side Egypt." 

Another job will be to interview large 
numbers of people who were directly or in- 
directly involved in decision-making and 
implementation during that period. “This is 
not going to be an easy job," she ac- 
knowledged, “because we are not just talk- 
ing about ministers or top officials of that 
tmy» bul also about less prominent people 
who played a role in making things bap- 
pea" 

Locating and contacting these people 
will not be easy. Many will either be dead 
or well into their eighties. Some are likely 
to require a good deal of persuasion before 
agreeing to talk- 

“it has been 25 yearn since Nasser died, 
and many of the sensitivities or concerns 
that would have made people prefer silence 
are no longer valid", Abdel-Nasser said. 
“But people are still entitled to privacy and 
to protect their own interests. So we are go- 
ing to negotiate with the sources, or their 
.families, and agree on legal arrangements 


under which they would be willing to pro- 
vide an authenticated testimony." 

The idea of establishing this research 
unit was first floated in the early 1970s, 
following Nasser's death, but it never ma- 
terialised then. However, 20 years later, 
Hoda Abdel-Nasser is convinced that 
“with genuine interest and dedication, it is 
never too late" 

The idea got the official seal of approval 
from Al-Ahram ’s management less than 
four weeks ago, and work is already well 
under way. lire unit has already contacted 
some people, and they have agreed to con- 
tribute documents and provide testimony, 
Abdel-Nasser said. 

The unit’s staff are keen that information 
should eventually be computerised. "We 
are hoping to have good documented refer- 
ences on computer disks and that we will 
eventually be linked to the Internet, both to 
access and contribute information" said 


Abdel-Nasser. This means, of course, that 
the project will require a high level of 
funding. Although Al-Ahram has allocated 
a respectable budget, efforts are being 
made to raise more money. Abdel-Nasser 
assures that “we have promises from some 
very serious people who are keen to con- 
tribute funds to make the unit function ac- 
cording to the highest standards.” 

The new unit's staff of researchers will 
mainly be specialists in politics and his- 
toay. But, “we are also going to benefit 
from the expertise of retired officials who 
served in important and influential posts at 
the time:” 

While aclmowledging that it would 
take some time to make foe unit work, 
Abdd-Nasser was nevertheless hopeful 
that her aim — “to provide dedicated re- 
searchers with foe information they need” 
— could be achieved in the not too dis- 
tant future. 


Edited by Fouad El-Gawhary 
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Xbe Kiosk of Kertassi (left) and Kasr Ibrim are two of the most lofty monuments on the shore of Lake Nasser 


photos: Mohamed Wasim 


Wonders behind the dam 

Lake Nasser, still one of Egypt's most pristine regions, is now a thriving tourist destination. Three ships cruise its waters- 
and efforts are being made to protect the special attractions of the region, omayma AbdehLatif and Neyine Ei-Aref report 


For many years there has been much speculation 
about developing the world’s largest artificial 
lake into a destination for tourists, but the talk 
was followed by very little action — until last 
year. 

An ambitious plan initially proposed by the 
Ministry of Tourism to operate a hovercraft on 
the lake never materialised and in late 1993 only 
one cruise ship was operating on Lake Nasser. 
Now, with three luxury liners cruising the tran- 
quil lake', travel agents are busy promoting the 
salvaged . Nubian temples and the surrounding 
natural desert environment where gazelle, wild 
cats, and birds abound. The concepts of Nubia 
as terra incognita and a virgin Lake Nasser are 
taking a turn 

Lake Nasser was formed as a reservoir storing 
the backwaters of the High Dam, built between 
1960 and 1971. The backwaters inundated large 
areas of Nubia, a desert region of about 22,000 
square kilometres between Aswan and the Su- 
dan, and extending into the Sudan. 

A quarter century has already passed since 
temples in the area were saved from the lake 
waters following the • construction of the High 
Dam. They include the- relocated famous temples 
of Abu SimbeL 

Travel agents say that as a result of publicity 
campaigns abroad, tourist inquiries are pouring 
in. Some agents are promoting Lake Nasser as 
an ideal destination for veterans of Nile cruises. 
“Having already experienced the Nile Valley 
they want to explore a new, unspoiled and his- 
torically important land,” said Karim Garranah, 
president of Tarot Garranah Corporation, of his 
clients. His company established the first Nile 
cruises between Luxor and Aswan. 

The first ship to cruise Lake Nasser was pri- 
vate investor Mustafa EI-Gu indy’s “La Belie 
tipoque" which was initiated into die lake in De- 
cember 1993. A successful tourist venture, two 
more vessels were launched on Lake Nasser in 
November of last year “Tania” of the Travco 
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travel agency and “Nubian Sea”, owned by the 
Garranah family. 

According to Garranah. his 75-cabin “Nubian 
Sea”, the largest in operation, is fully booked 
until April. He offers a one-week trip featuring 
on-shore entertainment such as tradi- 
tional “Nubian Nights” of music and 
dance. In order to further promote the 
lake cruises, he has invited tour oper- 
ators from Britain, Switzerland and Ita- 
ly to sample his crnise. 

“Our European clients have been ask- 
ing about the potential of Lake Nasser 
as a tourist destination. We found that 
the salvaged temples of Nubia ap- 
pealed to many of them,” said Gar- 
ranah, whose company brings in about 
23 per cent of French tourists to 
Egypt- 

The Nubian monuments that flank 
the lake can be divided into four main 
groups, explained Abdin Siam, director 
general of Aswan and Nubian monu- 
ments. First: The large Temple of ICa- 
labsha. a small one known as Beit Al- 
Wali and the Kiosk of Kertassi. These 
have been reconstructed. Second: 

150km to die south are three temples 
built by Ramses II: Al-Sebou, Dekka, 
and Al-Maharaqa. Third: Further south 
are the temples of Amada and Al-Der 
and the Tomb of BenuL Finally, 

280km south of Aswan are the great 
temples of Ramses II and his wife Ne- 
feitari at Abu Sixnbel. Qasr Ibrim, a 
frontier fortress lying just north of 
Abu Simbel, was only briefly on the 
tourist itinerary. 

“Qasr Ibrim houses dangerous rep- 
tiles and insects,” explained Abdel- 
Halim Noureddin, secretary-general of 
the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
(SCA). “It’s risky to walk there.” A 
British archaeological team 
will soon begin the restora- 
tion of the fortress, he said. 

“Bats and insects had in- 
vaded many parts of the 
temples due to long ne- 
glect,” said Noureddin, “but 
the temples have now been 
cleared of dust and sand.” In 
addition, he said, a com- 
munication system has been 
established between Wadi 
Al-Sebou, Amada and the 
Aswan antiquities office, and 
the temple guards are now 
equipped with walkie-talkies. 
Connecting roads are also 
being built between the tem- 
ples. 

Most studies of the lake 
suggest developing the area’s 
tourist potential. Areas like 
Wadi O’ar located five kilo- 
metres south of Abu Simbel 
and Dungul Oasis, 170km 
south of Aswan, were cited 
as ‘perfect places for rec- 
reational tourism’ in a com- 
munity development study 
conducted by the Ministry of 
Tourism. A study issued by 
the High Dam Development 
Body called for the re- 
habilitation of Nubian com- 
munities that were evacuated 
after the inundation. 

But ecologists such as 
Egyptian geologist Rushdi 
Said, urge that the lake and 


its embankments be protected as a nature re- 
serve. 

The construction of tourist sites and ports on 
tire shores of this 5 00km -long lake is being con- 
trolled. The High Dam Authority has instituted 



A Nubian boy shyly observes tourists 


Tips and impressions 

THE LAKE Nasser fleet offers three itineraries: Three-day, four-day or seven-day cruis- 
es- They largely cater to foreigners, and Egyptian travellers discovered, to their aston- 
ishment. that they were being charged foreign tourist rates to enter the monuments. 

“Nubian temples ate rarely visited by Egyptians,” said Abdel-Halim Noureddin, sec- 
retary-general of the Supreme Council of Antiquities (SCA). “Tickets for Egyptians 
have not been issued so far.” He assured that the situation would be remedied in tire near 
future. 

Roving the area, reporters found the weather marvelous at night. The sky was filled 
with stars, the lake water shimmered in the moonlight which bathed the desert When the 
ship cruised the water, it produced a soothing sound. When the anchor was dropped, all 
was quiet We saw a light appear above water level and thought that it was a group of 
buoys. Then, at closer view, we discerned the Nubian temples of Al-Sebou. Our ship 
cast its anchor a few metres away from the shore and a small motor boat transported us 
to land Khaled El-Enani, a lecturer at the Faculty of Hotels and Tourism said the temple 
is one of the biggest built by Ramses II in Nubia and that its entrance is similar in shape 
toKamak. “Both sides of tte entrance are lined with sphinxes which are known as sebou 
(lions) to Egyptologists. The Al-Sebou Temple has 159 religious scenes showing Ram- 
ses II offering sacrifices to the deities,” said Enani. “One unusual representation shows 
Ramses H as king giving offerings to deities, of which he himself is one.” The reliefs in- 
clude a list of Ramses ITs 170 daughters and 111 sons. 

Lights are being installed at the Al-Sebou temple, and afterwards at Abu Simbel where 
a sound and light performance will eventually be presented, said Abdel-Halim Nou- 
reddin. Meanwhile, every cruise offers its own sound and light show to its passengers. 


regulations to protect the area and control in- 
vestment activity. The General Investments Aih 
thority — the only , body that grants licenses for 
building ships south of the High Dam — has is- 
sued a number of regulations restricting and 
governing maritime activity: 
No more than five ships can 
circulate the lake at one time. 
Moreover, strict regulations 
have been imposed to control 
waste matter from vessels, 
and only five-star . boats will 
be granted licences to oper- 
ate. - - 

■Many investors have urged 
that development along ~ the 
lake shores be limited to the 
construction of ports for the 
vessels- They have also called 
for road links between the 
temples and their night-time 
illumination. But the ideas of 
establishing marinas, .launch- 
ing water sports .activities, 
•fishing contests and wind, 
surfing competitions have 
been abandoned. 

- Both visitors-' • and • travel 
agents would like to see Nu- 
bia remain unspoiled. “Busi- 
ness in the area thrives on 
the environment We sell a 
clean atmosphere so it is in 
onr own interests to keep. the 
lake clean and unpolluted, the 
way we first discovered it,” 
said travel agent Zoheir Gar- 
ranah, who plans to form a. 
society of friends of Nubia. 

When asked what additional 
facilities might enhance the 
tourist’s experience, Evona, a' 
Swiss travel agent, said there 
were none. “The land-should 
not be developed at all, it 
should be left unspoiled. 
Everything necessary for the 
comfort of visitors should be 
provided on the boat. The 
land should not be violated 
with development schemes.” 

A British bird- watt: hing en- 
thusiast, Alan' Thompson, - 
voiced a similar sentiment - 
“If we start introducing mod- 
em facilities into Nubia, we 
would be doing great harm to 
the ecological balance of the 
area. The calibre of tourists 
that come here does not look 
for recreational tourism. They 
are interested in' nature and 
history, and those are already 
here,” he said. “The only 
thing that might be organized 
is a safari, without hunting; to 
enjoy bird-watching and the 
wild life.” 

“We don't want another 
touristy’ site like the Costa 
Del SoL We came here be- 
cause it offered something 
new,” insisted Sandra Barton, 
an English traveller who came 
along with her husband Eddie. 
The couple learned about the . 
lake cruise through an English, 
travel agent They had trav- . 
elled the Nile many times be- 
fore and thought of making a 
trip '• to an ' “unsophisticated” 
place. • 


Healing sands 


The Weekly unearths Aswan's 
budding reputation as a health spa 




Aswan ' now has yet another attraction for 
visitors. Always appreciated for its sunny 
weather and healthy winter climate, the his- 
toric city is now developing as a destination 
for those seeking relief from rheumatic and 
arthritic pain and skin complaints. Safaga, on 
the Red Sea, is perhaps Egypt’s best biown 
health spa, but Aswan is now following a 
close second. 

According to Maher Youssef of the Na- 
tional Research Centre (NRC), experiments 
in which more then 50 patients were ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays and covered with 
5cm of sand twice a day for two or three 
weeks, have shown a 90 per cent success 
rate. 

The results were remarkable. The patients 


who did best were those who were taking 
some kind of medication in addition to their 
sun and sand treatment. In these cases, re- 
mission lasted for an average of nine months 
before more treatment was necessary. 

The idea of promoting health tourism in 
Aswan was first raised during the tourist re- 
cession, said Magdi Azab, deputy chairman 
of Isis Hotels. However, he continued, “Now 
that news of the cures is getting around, 
there is a flood of interest. Enquiries are 
coming in from people in Egypt and abroad, 
and occnpancy rates are going up.” 

Aswan has long been a favourite refuge of 
Europeans escaping the cold northern winter. 
Some visitors, like the late Aga IChan, .came 
often.. He was an annual visitor, and would 


habitually bury himself neck deep in the hot . 
sand overlooking his favourite part of the 
Nile. So content was be with Aswan, and the 
curative properties of its sand, that be asked 
to be buried there. His mausoleum is now 
one of the tourist sites of - the town. His 
French widow comes to Aswan every winter, 
staying at die villa her husband built at tire 
foot of the hill where the mausoleum stands. 

Isis Island is currently the city's only 
health resort with a resident climatotherapist 
But according to governor of Aswan Salah 
Mesbah, the city’s potential as a health re- 
sort is being developed and more centres 
where sufferers can find relief axe envisaged. . , 
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beyond these pictorial depictions. 

Jn Silent In 



m repre- 
afthough 
roles: But 
tittle 


is known of their Hves. Ie < 

Women in Pharaonic EgyptyZaiil Haw- 
ass; director-general of Grin antiquities, 
ghresu delightful insight into issues, hith- 
erto ignored, or mtiy briefly aUnded to, 
in eariW publican qn& Going beyond the 
formal descriptions of ancient Egyptian 
women as the “lady of foe house” and 
“beloved of the tting”, the author has 
penetrated arch issues asixa: role in so- 
ciety, her rights undtu&e" Iaw-aod foe 


carried out their duties: 

Instead of concentrating ottidrcss and 
adornment, and pretesting foe ancient . 
Egyptian female asa vain creature seem- 
ingly preoccupied with wigs, makeup 
and jewellery, charters have been de- 
voted to love and marriage, motherhood, 
working women, and even such issues as 
inheritance, the attitude towards monog- 
amy, adultery and divorce. 

Silent Images first presents foe his- 
torical setting and then, moves on 
through chapters that describe foe lives 
and expectations of ancient Egyptian 
women: queens — only four of whom 
ruled in their own right; royal consorts; 
princesses; and foe wives of working 
men. Women's concerns such as preg- 
| nancy, childbirth, infancy, and the role . 
of the wet-mvse are covered, in addition 
’to details on topics including flmeraiy 

■ nteBmut wiliwtaiiiTnm t. . 

“Dancing was important in Egyptian 
culture, both for celebrations and for re- 
.Iigjous events”, writes Hawass. There 
are many depictions of girls performing 
foe energetic www dance dnnng funeral 
celebrations, clad in just a kilt and a long 
hat or pony tail with a disk at foe end... 
A scene showing girls bong trained to 
dance is found at Beni Hassan; die girls 
are shown practising various steps and 
movements, instructed by two men. 
Daughter of elite families would also be 
to ring and play a musical in- 
' rirument, so that as adults they \yould be 
able, to participate in an esseq^JrTort of 
temple rituaL” ' 

Silent Images is a glossy publication, 
and Hawass’ prose j*- so lucid and au- 
thoritative that tbe bookis a joy to pick 
up and difficult to put down. The many 
well-placed illustrations complement foie 

tore is the cover photograph, which fila- 
tures foe lower part of a woman’s face 
with finely carved lips. Details of this . 
masterpiece are lacking; in feet it is an 
transcribed fragment often ascribed to 
Queen Try because of the distinctive lip 
carving; it may, alternatively, be one of 


Asked the reason for his choice of cov- 
er; Hawass responded: “There are many 
images of women depicted an the walls 
of tombs and temples, but no words are 
said by t hem: That is why I chose to fea- 
ture bps, a most expressive feature of foe 
anatomy, and why I called foe book Si- 
lent Images.” 

- This is the first book published by the 
.Cultural Development Fond in English, 
and unfortunately publishing standards 
have foiled to match foe competence 
accuracy of the anftior. There is an in- 
consistency in the quality of illustra- 
tions; some are indifferent, occasionally 
foey are incorrect (pp 41, 113). Some 
would have been much improved by 
cropping (pp 1.0, 29, 50, 79), several 
bear no captions, and at least one is 
missing (p 1 6p). 

Perhaps mote disturbing to foe general 
reader is the feet that foe captions for 
, these illustrations clearly escaped ed- 
l itorial terotiny. Some 45 per cent of the 
nearly 200 illustrations have one or more 
errors in their titles, including examples 
as ludicrous as “socks curtaining-.” in- 
stead of “sacks containing...” and “tread- 
ing" instead of “trading". Alerted to foe 
prop ensity for mistakes, even punctos- 
tom errors begin to grate and foe reader 
I becomes conscious of repeated dis- 
crepancies between textual spelling of 
names and those that appear in foe cap- 
tions. 

Hopefully when reprinted, as we are 
awured it wfll-.te, these shortcomings 
» » important they 
shouldbe, because Silent Images covers 
important new ground. The lot of foe 
womenfolk of the workers who built the 
Giza Pyramids, ■ for example, is ex- 
, MPrad >«tog fascinating unpublished 
material from Hawass’ excavations at 
me workers’ cemetery, in Giza. Silent 
I J na ges sheds light on issues never be- 
fore raised, giving us our first glimpse of 

foe reality of women’s lives in ancient 

Egypt 

Reviewed by jga Kamil 
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Egypt’s Hadi Khashaha straggling for the ball in the second match against Cameroon 
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under fire 


Three goals anti 'two- weeks ago, the Egyptian 
natitmal-soCc&tem aiTh^m Johannesburg for 

the 20th African Cup of Nations (ACN) com- 
petition with stars in their eyes and a taste for 
gold But what at first appeared to be a confident 
team is how one plagued by inconsistent per- 
formance and a good deal of criticism of team 
coach Riuid KroL 

In foe first match Egypt played, they managed 
primarily through dicer hick, to defeat newcomerto 
the ACN, Angola, 2-1. The seccnd match, against 
traditional powerhouse, Gfflneroon, however; was 
played withsitilL Egypt lost the game 1-2. 

Despite the feet feat the team played well 
against C amer oo n , critics seized the opportunity 
to point the finger at Krol, arguing his 4-4-2 

game plan was incompatible wife the formation 
with which the team was used to playing. 

Seizing the opportunity to jump on the band- 
wagon, veteran players on fee team confinned 
rtik by saying ™ tins formation was, indeed, 
not what they were osedto. In the past,, .they 
argued, fee emphasis bad been on skill, not 
physical fitness. 

If these comments were designed to feze Krol, 
then they were poorly worded. Stating that he - 
did not need the players to explain his job to 
him, Krol refused to change his strategy just be- 
cause the team wanted it so. To add insult to in- 
jury, Krol remained steadfast in his conviction 
of favouring the young players drafted from the 
Olympic team be used to orach. 

To hdp diffuse the situation, the team's super- 
visor, Samir Zaher met wife Krol in an attempt 
to reign him in and encourage him to strike a 
more amenable balance between veteran and 
novice players. Zaher, who is also the Egyptian 
Football Fede ration 's deputy, warned Krol that 
action by fee EFF may be taken against him if 
veteran planters lodge more cbmphrintSL 

For Krol, there see m e d to be no reprieve from" 
the tongue lashinfche was receiving man Zaher, 
who, on a roIL, also blamod Krol for prematurely 
fielding injured pfaymin the AGN. As a case in . 
point, Zaher threw about Ahmed Hassan’s 
name. Hassan was one of fee Olympic team 
members who joined die national team at tin 
ACN bat has never played with them before. 

On his part, Krol did little to dir e ct attention 
from himself. He fielded Ali Maher, a former. 
Olympic team member, and a player who has.vo- 
cendy been plagued by deteriorating per- 
formance and an inability to concentrate on fee 


As the 

quarterfinals of 
the ACN draw 
near, competing 
teams battle it out 
for a slot while 
Egypt’s national . 
team coach, 

Ruud Krol, 
tackles some 
problems of his 
own. Osama 
Khalil reports 
from: . " • . ‘ 

Johannesburg 


game. “Maher is a skilled player wife the ability 
to score at any point in fee game," said Kiel, de- 
fending his position. 

This move did little in the way of appeasing 
Zaher. Krol, said Zaher, still believes he is 
coaching an Olympic t^»m l not a national team. 
This is made clear in the way be selects new 
players and chooses a game plan that suits their 
needs versus incorporating fee vetean players, 
added Zaher. The veterans, he sated, are amply 
ignored. 

. “These new players are still young and can be 
trained easily to play a more competitive game," 
refuted Krol. “This is all that I’m trying to do." 

“What I can’t understand is why Egypt is al- 
ways looking for trouble," said a disgruntled 
Krol about Egyptian football polity. “The future 
of the game ties wife the young players, not the 
old ones. It was fee novices who won the gold in 
the All Africa Games.” 

Krol, who was appointed as national team 
coach just a few months ago, added, “I took 
over the team two mouths before the ACN be- 
gan. There wasn’t enough time to go scouring 
through fee rosters of rite di f fe r en t clubs, trying 
to collect a soup of different players." “But giv- 
en tiie brim period of time, I’m trying to do 



something constructive wife this team, here in 
Johannesburg,” be said “And for the most part, 
I feel feat 1 have succeeded.” He attributes the 
loss to Cameroon as a product of poor refereeing 
versus player performance. 

The 4-4-2 formation, stated Krol, is an up-to- 
date method used throughout the world. *The 
defensive mistakes were the players’ faults, not 
tiie 4-4-2 system. The players themselves are at 
fault," he said. 

On Krol’s side is Supreme Council for Youth 
and Sports Head, Abdel-Moneim Emara. “Krol 
is right that the future of the game is wife the 
new players," be said. The national team is 
now undergoing a period of transition, and only 
four of tiie veteran players will remain on the 
team roster after the ACN. In fight of these de- 
velopments, the ACN should be viewed as a 
step to a new beginning.” The average age of 
the new players is 22, explained Emara. 

Moving from the temporal to the spiritual, an- 
other controversy broke out on whether fee 
players should fast for the holy month of Ram- 
adan. Krol, who bad enough on his mind, opted 
to abstain from religious discussion, but bis as- 
sistant, Farouq El-Sayed, in a burst of religious 
zeat announced feat be would resign if the 


players are forced to break their fast Wife the 
holy month beginning just two days before 
Egypt is set to meet South Africa, proponents of 
fasting maintain that tiie spiritual strength 
gained from tire act of piety would compensate 
for tiie physical ride effects. Others with more 
mitndgfig concerns on their mind, like winning, 
argued that the team shoulders a responsibility 
to the nation. Tbe veteran players, perhaps be- 
cause they have been sidelined, decided to fast, 
irrespective of fee consequences. 

Along with getting involved in these debates, 
fee town did find some time to play a mafeh or 
two: Other teams, however, focused their atten- 
tion cm the games at hand. In Group D competi- 
tion, Tunisia will lock boms with Cote d’Ivoire 
today while Ghana will attempt to mash Mo- 
zambique. With the absence of Nigeria from 
Group C, Gabon will sit by twiddling its thumbs 
while Liberia goes head-to-head against Zaire. 

Host country South Africa has already secured a 
quarterfinal dot To earn this privilege, tiie South 
Africa’s Rufam Rflfaia dominated the “In- 
domitable Lions” of Cameroon, 3-0 in the opening 
natch. Thor second victory came at the expense 
of Angola when Mark Williams punted the ball 
back in the face of the Angolan goalie in the 57th 
minute of the match. Angola may have played bet- 
ter, but South Africa was simply luckier. 

Still tournament favourites, Ghana, may in- 
deed crush Mozambique, but if they do, it will 
probably be wife a minimum of effort as they 
save their strength for the quarterfinals. Four- 
time ACN champions, Ghana has already earned 
a slot after defeating, for the first time in the 
ACN, Cfite d’Ivoire 2-0. and Tunisia, 2-1. Once 
bitten, twice shy, Tunisia and Cfitc d’Ivoire will 
meet on the field for the first time in ACN his- 
tory. Tunisia, to be on the safe side, will go for 
an all-out victory, but fear opponent wzD be 
content wife a tie. 

Gabon, in the biggest upset of the competition, 
so far, has also secured a spot in tiie quar- 
terfinals after knocking tiie spots off of Zaire’s 
Leopards, 2-0. From their comfortable seats in 
tiie stands, the team will watch as Liberia and 
Zaire lack about tiie balL In this match-up Zaire 
will not be content with anything less than a 2 
point win, but Liberia only needs a tie or a win 
to allow George Weah’s time their first ever 
taste of ACN quarterfinals action. 

Additional reporting by Eric Asomugha 


M. Abdel-GelO of Egypt (L) in control of the ball ■ 

Soldiering 
on for the cup 

Determined to retain the title they 
won in 1993, the Egyptian military 
soccer team have its sights set on 
the gold, reports Ahmed El-Said 


The troops were out on fee battlefield — or soccer field, as 
the case may be, for the qualifiers for tiie Military World 
Cup Soccer Championship which began last week. And 
while ali die teams are «mmg for the gold, for Egypt; the 
pressure is on to hold onto turf they bad conquered in die 
1993 Military Cup in Morocco. 

Fielding a team of new recruits, fee Egyptian team took 
a step in the right direction, defeating Morocco 1-0. But 
while this leaves them one victory away from fee finals, 
for fee team to defeat Algeria in the next match, they will 
have to stmt their stuff wife a little more skill. 

In the match against Morocco, Egypt got off to a late 
start. Wife Morocco boasting a strong defensive forma- 
tion, the Egyptian team couldn’t penetrate die penalty box. 
To compound the matter, Egypt kept die pace of the match 
slow and even Mohamed Abdel-Gelil, fee Zamalek team 
star, was not playing up to par. His passes lacked power 
and often were not completed But his lack of stamina was 
inconsequential in comparison to a couple of blunders 
committed by Hisham El-Azouni and Tawfik Sakr. Team 
coach Badawi Abdel-Fattah blew a gasket when these two 
key players missed two easy goals in the first ten minutes 
of the match. 

The second half did not get off to a much better start 
Unable to coordinate fee defence wife the offense, Egypt 
wasted too much energy on mid-field passes which failed 
to find their mark. It was only in fee last five minutes of 
fee match that Egypt managed to redeem itself when Ay- 
man Mashali gave tbe twelve thousand should-be- 
cheering fans a treat by converting a direct free kick into a 
goal. 

With four minutes to go until the whistle, Morocco bad 
little hope for a comeback. A long kick by Morocco’s Ben 
Hartha had fans holding their breaths, only to exhale as fee 
kick missed the goal by inches. 

For Coach Abdel-Fattah, the team’s sluggish start may 
have been a source of concern but, a victory is still a 
victoty. The pressure, however, is on to keep the cup, 
won in 1993, in Egypt. This will be no easy feat and re- 
quires more planning and cooperation between team 
members. But, as an incentive, fee Military Sports Fed- 
eration has promised to folly fond tbe team if they qual- 
ify for die finals. This may be tbe extra ammunition the 
team needs to go the last mile. 
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Although the Egyptian Automobile Club 
(EAC), since 1952, has been the sole body 
authorised by die Federation Internationale 
d’ Automobile (F1A) to organise car races in 
Egypt, the EAC, to put it mildly, has done 
little to promote’ or organise such races in 
this country. 

According to members of the EAC, how- 
ever, the club does throw good parties from 
time to time, where die members talk about 
the number of international licenses and 
permits given to cars entering this country. 
But, even as fee night grows longer, they 
still dance arouod the issue of car races. 

One reason for this obsequious manner is 
feat car taring has never really been a sport 
that has garnered much enthusiasm among 
Egyptians. Tbe only truly notable exception 
to this statement is fee Pharaoh’s Rally 
which attracts racers from around the 
wodd. The race, which is held every Oc- 
tober, begins by the Giza Pyramids and 
winds its way through 4,000 km of desert. 
As fee race gained fame, prestige and more 
spectators over fee years, fee number of 
participants, engineers, sponsors and jour- 
nalists involved in the event jumped to 
2,000. It was, in short, a good turn out, but 
h is negligible bow much credit the EAC 
can take far this. 

“Ever since the rally was first begun, it 
has been held under the auspices of fee 
EAC,” affirmed Magdi Kamal, head of the 
EAC’s Sports Committee, adding feat the 
organisation is responsible for drawing up 
fee rules and regulations of any race had in 
Egypt that must comply wife F1A stan- 
dards. The EAC is also responsible for or- 
ganising the race, providing safety pre- 
cautions along fee route, forming a judging 
committee, issuing racing licenses, forming 
an arbitration committee and allowing tbe 
race cars to enter fee country. This is a 
handful by any standards, and judging 
from the success of fee Ph*- * ally, it 

would appear feat tfv> - \ d job- 

X \ 


With the popularity of auto rac- 
ing growing yeariy, the EAC is 
getting into gear and taking 
charge of racing in Egypt, 
Writes Emm AMeKMoeti 


This, however, is a little off the mark. 

The FIA representatives who supervised 
the rally found no fault with it not because 
of the EAC’s careful preparations, but be- 
cause the French organiser was an expert 
on desert rallies and made sure that the Pha- 
raoh’s Rally complied wife all fee FIA’s 
rules and regulations. 

Had tbe race required a circuit, the EAC 
would have been responsible for providing 
one. Id this regard, fee EAC got off easy, 
feat time. But, given an increase in the 
number of race car drives and fee growing 
popularity of the sport, new race like fee 
speed races and the auto cross were intro- 
duced. These kinds of competitions are held 
at least three times a year and are broadcast 
en television, thereby creating more public-' 
ity for the sport, attracting more fans and 
drivers. 

But wife these new races came a prob- 
lem. Tbe speed races were not held under 
the auspices of fee EAC, which meant feat 
they (fid not necessarily comply wife FIA 
rules. The circuit used wa3 not built by the 
EAC, and when coupled wife a couple of 
minor injuries, serious safety questions 
arose. Other quandaries included fee fact 
that racers wife a grievance could not find 
an EAC arbitration committee to mediate 
and only ordinary driver's licences were re- 
quired. In a sport which depends on finely 
honed driving skills, tins was a recipe fra 
disast er. 

Seeking the EAC’s recognition as a step 
to turn these local races into international 


ones, the organisers adapted their rules to 
conform wife those of tie FIA. Officials at 
the EAC, however, initially turned down 
the request Intervention by tbe FIA was en- 
listed by fee organisers, and the EAC was 
forced to grudgingly change its position. 

“We don't want to upset anyone, but in 
older to recognise this race, the organisers 
will have to modify their rules if they want 
it to be considered an auto cross race," said 
Kamal. “On the other hand, by the end of 
1 996, we hope to find for them a permanent 
circuit which is safe." 

Until the discrepancy is resolved, many 
local racers, like Nader Ei-Khaiat, have 
chosen to compete abroad El-Khaiat has 
been racing in Jordan and Lebanon for two 
years in mountain slalom and speed races. 
Having a national governing body to su- 
pervise auto racing is important,” he said. 
‘‘It’s presence and involvement makes rac- 
ing eager and safer while its absence could 
be devastating for the competitors and fee 
organisers." 

Like other drivers, El-Khaiat hopes that 
the EAC will hold meetings more often 
where ail those interested in organising or 
competing in an event can meet and ex- 
change ideas. 

The EAC's Kamal is already one step 
ahead, however. “Along wife fee circuits, 
this issue is on our 1996 agenda,” said Ka- 
mal. But, tbe EAC seems to be unable to 
take the initiative without a push from die 
FIA. In an effort to promote tiie sport in 
Egypt, last October, the EAC's head, 
No'man El-AIaili met wife fee FLA's Mid- 
dle East representative whereby both par- 
ties agreed to organise an Arabian Rally 
feat runs through Arab countries east of the 
Mediterranean -and into North Africa. The 
fact the EAC has agreed, is, in itself is a 
Step in the right direction. 


Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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Salah Taliem 

Epicurean 

strokes 

At 85, he remains 
singular in his devotion 
to his art, and in the 
sheer abundance 
of his work 


A bo banian reluctance to define himself, and the yearning for 
complete self-discipline: these are the seemingly paradoxical 
driving forces which have kept him at the easel for 60 years. He 
went from academic realism to abstract expressionism m one 
leap. In the mid-1950s journalists began to refer to him as a ma- 
jor artist, who had mastered foe techniques of both schools. In 
foe concept of die abstract, in striving towards the ultimate — 
what he alls foe universal language — he has, perhaps, come a 
little closer to finding himself. 

In Saudi Arabia, be held an exhibition based on foe word 
huwa — “He" — multiple renditions of a single concept Some 
considered that be had renounced the open-mindedness for 
which he was known and had succumbed to an all too popular 
mode. But for Taher, “He" is foe ultimate abstraction, one 
which defies definition: religion as an experience of the soul, 
going beyond foe intellect 

He has never cared for critics’ opinions anyway, nor for those of 
an artistic milieu which mainly takes note of the prolific character 
of his production. He him- 
self stands apart from the 
artists' milieu; you will not 
glimpse him at their tradi- 
tional watering-holes. And 
he will not apologise for the 
fact that his work does not 
draw exclusively on foe 
“ethnic vocabulary" to 
which so many painters re- 
sort in the conviction that it 
will lend their work a poig- 
nantly Thud World quality. 

If his paintings strive for 
anything, it is foe uni- 
versal. 

He combined a life of civ- 
il service with ait, taught at 
the School of Fine Aits in 
the thirties, and directed the 



does not hesitate to pepper his conversation with chunks of 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. Those who dislike off-foe-top-of- 
y our- head discussions of culture and aesthetics will not find him 
endearing. But probe, just a bit, scrape away foe seriousness, 
and his almost child-like sense of wonder appears, his laughter 
at a joke. He has been called a bourgeois artist, has been ac- 
cused of painting with his tie on. He might well be bourgeois: 
be does enjoy life in an Epicurean sort of way. But he leaves foe 
petty calculations — settling foe price of a painting, say — to 
foe middlemen who surround him. 

He has no doubts about his own talent. The media latched cm 
to him early enough, and he has also buih up a solid core of cli- 
ents who believe that buying his paintings is a good investment 
He is perhaps best known for foe innumerable portraits he has 
painted, attempting to capture the spirit which Ungers after the 
features have changed. He has painted presidents and kings. His 
portraits have become a token of prestige in the homes of the 
affluent and those who aspire to refinement 


meetings fired his imagination: he became convinced that he 
would one day be an artist He graduated from die Royal High 
School of Fine Arts in 1934. His masters were pioneers: Ahmed 

Safari, Mohamed Hassan, Ragfaeb Ayyad and Mahmoud Mukbtar. 

ft was from such mentors that he learned foe techniques of ac- 
ademic realism. Tea years after graduation, paying upon die se- 
ries of nature scenes and portraits he had produee^he wished he 
could forget all he had learned. He became fascinated with ab- 
stract expressionism after an extended tour of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and his passion for this school continued long after it was no 
longer fashionable. He has painted with what borders on fervour 
and has never stopped exhibiting his wade since 1934. He ob- 
tained foe Guggenheim award in 1959, and first prize at foe Alex- 
andria Biennale in .1961. 

According to prominent art critic Makram Henein, “Taber’s 
most important contribution has been his merging of figurative and 
abstract expressionism. His hoes transcend the definite, are a mys- 
tic sublimation of die thing s we recognise around us. In his work 



Sixty years at the easel: the much sought after portraitist; the half-hearted dabbler In local flavour; rendering homage to the ultimate abstraction, kwva , “He"; the explorer of marine and volcanic formations 


Luxor atelier in Guma. He 

was the director of the Ministry of Culture’s office for art when foe 
cultural boom was just beginning, in the early '60s. He was di- 
rector of the Museum of Modem Art and the khedival opera house 
in 1962. The latter post, in particular, was one of his favourites. 
Later, in 1984, be headed foe Society ofLovers of Fine Art. 

He believes in a unity of the visual arts, literature, music, and 


Taber's family was Syrian. He was bom in Abbasiya on 1 2 May, 
1 9 1 1 . His father was a merchant, and an avid reader. He grew up in 
an atmosphere free of complexes and prohibitions, an environment 
where what children could and could not do was less clear than is 
perhaps the norm. His father would take him along on his visits to a 
bookshop where writers and intellectuals gathered regularly. The 


there is always foe suggestion of domes, and the ripptiog waves of 
a river." Taher does not believe in intellectual interpretations ofins 
works, though- He says you must fed them, as you would muse, 
not think about them. 

His good looks have always been slightly offset by a tendency to 
be overweight. It bothers him. Egypt’s boxing champion in the 


thirties, he has always been conscious of bis physical will 

fi^itdeclinealltheway.wifoyogaandplanstobeconteaA’^tar- 
iaiLHeis85bmyoudoncttfediLHecleqiisamabidity:sickbeds 
4md visits to hospitals areout . : 

Still, be , knows he is part of * vanishing race, a generation 
now almost extinct He knew Tawfiq El-Hakim; and he may be 
foe only <«* left among those who once frequented Abbas El- 
Aqqad's literary salon. Perhaps by force of habit, he still holds 
literary gatherings in ins house. Yet he is keenly aware of the 
feet that they are, at best, simulations, faded reminders qf better 
and iwmw mttamt times. 

His spacious apartment once housed more than 45,000 books. 
Around a third wens lent — ■ to friends, visitors, absent-minded ac- 
quaintances-— and never returned. The room where he used to 
paint is now so cluttered he can hardly open the door. He now 
paints in his studio in Tanudek. One of ins two grandsons lives 
with him. A few years ago his wife Aida died. He was the centre of 
her world; her calm, almost placid^ nature lent equilibrium to his 

life. She.Aared.evqx his 
artistic aptitude/for she 
liked to sculpt 
. They brought up Iheir 
son Ayman in an en- 
vironment similar to that 
of Taber's childhood: 
freedom to reflect and to 
speak mxany subject you 
would care to name. He 
never asked his son to 
study ait, but Ayman 
chose to do so, and ac- 
quired Taher's athletic 
disposition to boot. 

Taber is now con- 
templating ways in 
whufo to avoid foe trivi- 
alities of life, and make 
more time. for himself. 

The multitude of com- 
mitments win ch once seemed so important appear to tew lost foeir 
significance. -He willnotoountenance age or its limitations, either. 
He aspires, as always, to freedom and rigour. , ' 
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